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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LVI, No. 4. 


SEPTEMBER, 1911. 


THE NINETEENTH MEETING OF THE CON- 
VENTION. 


THe Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf was held at the State 
School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin, July 6-13, 
1911. Three hundred and forty-six persons were 
recorded as present, including most of the prominent 
superintendents and principals of American schools, 
many oral teachers, and an unusually large proportion 
of deaf teachers. There were no outside attractions 
to draw members away from the sessions, and not- 
withstanding the uncomfortably high temperature the 
attendance was full and constant. 

The announcement that our principal hosts, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Walker, Superintendent and Matron 
of the Wisconsin School, were both unable to be present 
on account of serious illness cast a shadow of gloom 
over the members on their arrival; but this was 
dispelled by the cheerful message received from Mr. 
Walker at the opening session, the daily reports of 
their improvement, and their presence at the Institu- 
tion for a short time on the day before the final ad- 
journment. 

At the request of Mr. Walker, Dr. J. R. Dobyns, 


Vice-President of the Convention, who had arranged 
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the programme for the meeting, acted as host and 
performed the delicate duties of this position to the 
satisfaction of everybody. He was ably seconded by 
the officers and teachers of the Wisconsin School, who 
were untiring in their efforts to promote the welfare 
and comfort of the large family of guests. _ 

The Convention was called to order on Thursday 
evening by President Gallaudet. 

Addresses of welcome were given by Hon. Duncan 
McGregor, the Governor’s Secretary, for Political 
Wisconsin; by Hon. C. P. Cary, formerly Superintend- 
ent of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, now State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for Educational 
Wisconsin; by Mr. Davis, a prominent citizen of 
Delavan, for that city; and Mr. Walker, for the 
Wisconsin School, sent a humorous message of wel- 
come from his sick-bed in the sanatorium. Responses 
were made for the Convention by President Gallaudet, 
who spoke of the many conventions he had attended, 
beginning with the one heid at Staunton, Virginia, fifty- 
five years ago; for the North by Dr. J. N. Tate; for 
the East by Dr. W. N. Burt; for the South by Mr. W. 
O. Connor; and for the West by Mr. F. M. Driggs. 
All of these speakers extolled the merits of their respec- 
tive sections in glowing terms, but Mr. Connor’s 
eulogy of the South carried away the palm. As Mr. 
Jay Cooke Howard said afterwards in inviting the 
members of the Convention to visit Duluth, one won- 
dered while listening to Mr. Connor what the rest of 
the world was made for; it must have been to give 
the South space for expansion. 

A pleasant reception closed the exercises of the first 
evening. On two of the remaining evenings of the 
Convention able and eloquent addresses were given by 
professors in the University of Wisconsin and on the 
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other evenings except Sunday there were social enter- 
tainments. On one evening there was a banquet of 
the alumni of Gallaudet College at a hotel in Delavan, 
which was attended by one hundred and twenty-five 
persons, including alumni, members of the faculty, and 
a few other invited guests. 

The real work of the Convention began on Friday 
morning. Dr. Dobyns had arranged this work differ- 
ently from that of any former convention and it was 
more satisfactory. Each of the sections provided for 
in the constitution, Normal, Industrial, Oral, Art, 
Auricular, and Kindergarten, had a day or part of a 
day assigned it and was conducted by its chairman 
elected at the previous meeting of the Convention. The 
sections were usually opened with a paper from the 
chairman or an address from some specialist, after 
which followed conferences on various topics pertaining 
to the section, which were directed by competent 
leaders previously chosen. Printed questions relating 
to the topic in hand, varying in number from four to 
twenty-five, were distributed at the opening of each 
conference and an answer to any question called for 
was given by the leader or by some one designated by 
him. Free discussion was allowed on all questions. 

Often questions not on the programme were asked 
and were answered either by the leader or other persons. 
The time assigned for each conference was half an 
hour but this was frequently found insufficient and by 
vote of the meeting the time was usually extended. 

In addition to the sections provided for by the 
Constitution there was a “‘Moral and Religious Sec- 
tion,” held on Sunday, in which Protestants and 
Catholicstook part and showed a better understanding 
of one another’s views and a broader tolerance than 
was manifested in the discussion of this subject at 
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the Conference of Superintendents and Principals held 
in St. Louis seven years ago; and a “ Miscellaneous 
Section,’ devoted to several conferences which did 
not come strictly within the scope of any of the other 
sections. An hour was also set apart for “Gallaudet 
College,’ an hour for the business meeting, three half 
hours for Miss Yale’s interesting lectures on ‘Visible 
Speech,” and half an hour for the President’s Address. 
The editors of school papers had a special session, at 
which a good paper written by Mr. W. A. Caldwell 
of California was read. The Auricular Section was 
omitted on account of the absence of its chairman. 

The conferences were animated and earnest. On 
some questions, especially in respect to the oral method 
and the possibility of deaf pupils understanding orally- 
conducted chapel exercises, decided differences of 
opinion were expressed; but the discussions were 
uniformly courteous and friendly and no action was 
taken committing the Convention to any particular 
method. 

On one day the conferences were held at Delavan 
Lake, a summer resort a few miles distant, where a 
Chautauqua assembly is carried on later in the season. 
Members of the Convention were conveyed thither in 
automobiles through the courtesy of the citizens of 
Delavan, dinner and supper were provided, and there 
was a steamboat excursion upon the lake. On another 
afternoon there was an opportunity, of which many of 
the members availed themselves, to visit beautiful 
Lake Geneva in automobiles and inspect the great 
Yerkes Observatory. 

Several rooms were devoted to the Industrial Exhibit, 
towhich contributions were made by the Chefoo(China), 
Illinois, Ironwood (Michigan), Kansas, Kendall, Mary- 
land Colored, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Palma- 
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cottah (India), Virginia, and Wisconsin Schools and 
Gallaudet College. The exhibitsfrom the Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin Schools were remarkable for their 
variety, finish, and general excellence, and that of the 
Kendall School, which was limited to one year’s primary 
work, was very good as far as it went. Dr. F. D. 
Clarke’s discriminating and penetrative criticism of the 
various exhibits in detail was a valuable feature of 
the Industrial Section. 

The business session was entirely harmonious. Dr. 
Gallaudet, who has been President since the Conventicn 
was reorganized at Flint in 1895, had not intended to 
allow his name to be presented for office at this meeting, 
but the desire that he should continue was so strong and 
general that he finally consented. His election was 
unanimous, as was also that of all the other officers. 
Dr. Dobyns was re-elected Vice-President and -has 
consented again to prepare the programme of the 
meeting of the Convention. Mr. Long was re-elected 
Treasurer and Professor Day was elected Secretary in 
the place of President Hall, who declined re-election. 

The only important action of the business meeting 
besides the election of officers was a vote making the 
Annals the official organ of the Convention and appro- 
priating $200 annually toward its support. A propo- 
sition to amend the constitution so as to make the 
membership fee $3.00 instead of $2.00 was lost. 

At the close of the business meeting the ‘fraternal 
delegates”’ from the National Association of the Deaf 
were formally presented. They were cordially received 
and made a brief address, in the course of which they 
courteously commended to the attention of the Con- 
vention the resolutions concerning the sign language 
adopted by the Association at Colorado Springs last 
year (published in the Annals, lv, 408). 
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Mr. J. Brazil Silvado, Jr., Director of the Institution 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, who is visiting this country 
to examine our schools for the deaf, was also presented 
to the Convention and was elected an honorary member. 

On one or two afternoons demonstration classes‘of the 
Wisconsin School were in session and were attended 
with interest and profit by many teachers. 

We print in the present number of the Annals some 
of the papers read at the Convention, and the conferences 
and other recorded proceedings will be published in 
a separate volume. The unrecorded proceedings— 
the conversations under the trees, the informal inter- 
change of experiences and opinions, the good stories, 
the mutual confidences, the renewal of old friendships, 
the formation of new ties—these cannot appear in 
print but will dwell long in the memory of those present. 

E. A. F. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS.* 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have been somewhat 
in doubt as to what subject I ought to speak on to the 
Convention in the so-called President’s Address, for, 
as you are all aware, I am no longer in the active 
pursuit of the profession of educating the deaf. It is 
true I am a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Institution at Washington which has the College in it, 
and in that way I have a relationship to the Institution, 
but I am not expected to do any teaching. It is 
possible I may do some lecturing when I visit Washing- 
ton from time to time. But as an ex-teacher I think 


*Delivered at the Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention of American 
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perhaps I could not do better than speak a few words 
on the somewhat hackneyed subject of ‘“‘Methods.”’ 

The question of methods is still a live one. There are 
differences of opinion with regard to methods and those 
are honest. No one has a greater respect for an opinion 
that differs from his own than myself. My friends 
who hold opinions different from my own have my 
entire respect and my confidence in their sincerity. 
But the question is one that is to be settled by results, 
and if all who have that question to consider will take 
up results fairly, honestly, without bias and without 
enthusiasm, I think they will come to the conclusion 
at which, after a long life spent in the education of the 
deaf, I have been led to arrive. 

Several years agoI prepared an essay—I am not able 
to say where I published it or when I delivered it as 
an address—but a few monthsago aquotation wasmade 
from it in one of the school papers; it gives so accurately 
what are my present convictions as to methods that I 
ask the privilege of reading that extract and making 
it an essential part of my address this morning. 


It is possible to teach a child born deaf to speak well and to 
understand the speech of others by observing the motions of their lips. 
This has been done in many instances in many countries. But the 
conclusion often drawn from such successes that all deaf children may 
do likewise is not sustained by experience. 

Success in teaching deaf-mutes to speak is a matter of gradation, 
and in estimating the value of results enthusiasm and bias on the part 
of teachers often lead to serious error. A large proportion of deaf 
children whose teachers assure them they have acquired the power of 
speech, and who use their voices, such as they are, with considerable 
fluency, are conspicuous failures in the world at large. 

The utterance of these, understood easily by teachers and intimate 
friends, is often so muffled or harsh or imperfect as to repel strangers, 
thus putting the deaf person at a much greater disadvantage than if, 
remaining silent, he resorted to writing as a means of communication. 

There are teachers of the deaf in the United States who have urged 
within the last few years that the language of signs ought not to be used 
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in teaching deaf-mutes, and in a few schools attempts have been made 
to carry out this idea. It is, indeed, possible to teach deaf children 
without the use of the language of signs in the class-room or the public 
assembly. 

But the testimony of great numbers who have been so taught is that 
their intellectual development has been narrowed and retarded by the 
refusal on the part of their teachers to make use of that language which is 
theirs by nature. My experience with the deaf, and my lifelong famil- 
iarity with their peculiar language, lead me to accept this testimony 
as a statement of a general truth, and to express the hope that the day 
is not distant when the natural language of the deaf will have its proper 
place in every school, as German deaf-mutes demand, and as many 
German teachers recommend. 


I may perhaps be permitted to speak briefly of the 
various experiences which have led me to the con- 
clusions which I have just presented to the Convention. 
Forty-four years ago there were two schools opened in 
this country for the instruction of deaf-mutes by the 
purely oral method, the school at Northampton and 
the one at Lexington Avenue, New York. That very 
year the Board of Directors of the Columbia Institution 
at Washington, wishing to have a knowledge of what 
would be best in the education of the deaf, directed me 
to visit Europe and to examine many of the schools 
there carefully to determine what methods it would 
be desirable to introduce into this country. The 
establishment of the oral schools previously alluded to 
led to this actionon the part of the Board of Directors 
at Washington. 

I spent six months in Europe at that time, visiting 
forty schools for the deaf conducted under various 
methods; many purely oral, some purely manual, and 
some on a system of combination of methods in the 
same school. On my return I prepared a report making 
very positive recommendations. I became convinced 
by these examinations that our country had not been 
fulfilling its duty in regard to the oral education of the 
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deaf. And I recommended in that report that in 
every school for the deaf in the country full opportunity 
should be given to every child to learn to speak and 
read the lips. I claim without any fear of possible 
contradiction to have been one of the earliest advocates 
of the oral teaching of the deaf in this country. And 
I stand on my record, which has been consistent with 
the stand taken in 1867. 

In 1868 a Conference of Principals met in Washing- 
ton and after a long discussion they approved of the 
recommendation I had made in my report. That 
action, in connection with the establishment of the 
schools in Northampton and New York, gave a great 
impetus to the oral teaching of the deaf in this country. 

I was led in 1867 to advocate what I termed the 
Combined System for teaching the deaf, and this 
advocacy was made in the history of the profession 
for the first time in my report. It was made clear in 
my report that that was a very elastic system; that it 
might allow the establishment of oral schools for the 
deaf; that it might allow the establishment of classes 
in which the oral method might be used entirely. But 
I claimed it was evident from an examination of the 
oral schools in Europe that not all the deaf could be 
taught to talk well enough or read the lips well enough 
to be called a success. For that reason I advocated 
the use of a system that should be suited to the differing 
capacities of the pupils. Those recommendations of 
the Conference of Principals were largely adopted by 
the schools of the country and you are well aware how 
general the oral teaching of the deaf has become. My 
only regret to-day is that there are those who hold that 
all the deaf may be best educated under the oral 
method. With all respect to those who hold such a 
view I am compelled most earnestly to aver that it is 
not sustained by the facts. 
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In 1897 I made a visit to Europe with the special 
intention of meeting many orally-taught deaf-mutes. 
I arranged through correspondence with friends to meet 
a great many deaf people on the continent and in 
Great Britain. I have never counted up how many 
deaf-mutes I met on those visits, but it was many 
hundreds. In each city large numbers came to meet 
me, and especially in Germany, where the oral method 
had been prevailing from the beginning. The testi- 
mony of those deaf-mutes was in favor of the Combined 
System, a system that should reeognize the fact that 
many did not succeed under the oral method. Some 
of them expressed themselves very vigorously. I can 
give an illustration. One deaf-mute would point to 
another and say, ‘That one talks fine, but (indicating 
another) that one talks” (expressive shrug). 

There was a distinction made. They admitted they 
were glad to have instruction in speech; they valued 
it highly; but they emphasized the fact most unques- 
tionably that there were large numbers who did not 
succeed in school under the oral method, and it would 
have been much better for them if efforts to make 
them speak had been abandoned. They felt it desir- 
able to have a language of signs. And I remember in 
Leipsic some two or three hundred met me. The 
director of the Institution gave a lecture to those deaf- 
mutes, many of whom were graduates of the school, 
and he made it in two languages, the language of signs 
and the language of speech. I asked him afterwards 
why he used signs. He said, ‘‘Oh, a great many of 
those students couldn’t understand the voice or my 
spoken words.’’ And I learned that the chapel exer- 
cises were conducted in the same way, signs and speech, 
because speech was not a full and complete means of 
communication when addressed to a number of the 
pupils. 
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Only five years ago I visited the school at Dresden. 
There they had a beautiful new chapel, finished the 
year before. It was vacation and there was no school, 
but I inquired about the exercises in the chapel and 
the director said they used the sign language and 
speech together, and, with a smile and a little shrug, 
‘You see it is a sort of combined system.’”’ He knew 
I was the father of that expression, and so he made 
use of it. There in those two oral schools par excel- 
lence in Germany, where the oral system was brought 
forward, the language of signs was used in the chapel 
exercises. I speak of this as a confirmation of the 
opinion I have expressed. And I hope, my friends, 
that you will not think I am earried away with en- 
thusiasm or that I hold to those views because I wish 
to be consistent with the views I had forty years ago. 
Not so; when I uttered those views at that time they 
were inconsistent with my previous utterances. And 
a prominent member of the Convention characterized 
me as “the degenerate son of a worthy sire” because I, 
the son of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who never had 
much to do with the oral method, should advocate 
such a thing. I endured his sarcasm and I still live, 
so if I am criticized now I can endure it. I don’t 
think his criticism hurt me at the time and I never felt 
that I was a degenerate son of a worthy sire. At that 
time I think I was a “‘ Progressive,” to adopt an expres- 
sion which you people of Wisconsin well understand. 
And I hold I have always been a Progressive, and if I 
thought now that my views ought to be modified or 
changed I should make haste to modify and change 
them, lest the end of my life should overtake me before 
I had opportunity to do so. I am ready to change 
to-day if I can be convinced. But all my experience 
of the years leads me to the conclusions I have stated. 
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I hope you will take thesein the nature of farewell 
remarks from me. Washington delivered a “Farewell 
Address”’ when he retired and I expect to be president 
only a few hours more. So as retiring president I give 
this thought to you, to my highly valued oral friends, 
to those who urge the use of oral methods exclusively. 
I ask them to take what I have said and think of it and 
sleep on it and see if they can not get something good 
out of it. 

Now there are two more points. I feel that it is of 
great importance in our profession-that there should be 
more men employed as teachers. My fair friends 
must not take any exception to that remark. No one 
has a greater respect than I for the women of the pro- 
fession. When I began fifty-five years ago there were 
hardly any, but that is all changed. They have done 
excellent work and I am proud of them. But my own 
belief is that in the management of schools in which 
about half the pupils are boys there are more men 
needed than we now have in the profession. 

That brings up the other point on which I wish to 
speak and that is the question of salary. Men come 
high. They can not be had at low salaries. It is 
shown lately that young men do not care to go into 
the profession because of low salaries. The salaries 
ought to be higher, both for men and women. I don’t 
know when it will be adjusted so that the salaries for 
men and women will be the same; that is regulated by 
the law of supply and demand. But if larger salaries 
are needed to get men teachers, more money ought to 
be given. The necessities of the deaf require more 
money and we must have more money. The necessity of 
it must be impressed upon the legislators who are dis- 
posed to hold the purse strings tightly on the ques- 
tion of expenditures. I know sometimes that it is a 
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matter of pride on the part of an institution to have 
gotten along with a low per capita. I do not think it 
is a subject for pride at all. I think, on the contrary, 
a low per capita expenditure is something to be 
ashamed of rather than to boast of. It ought to be 
what is necessary for the best management of the 
school. Do not be afraid to have a good high per 
capita. The education of the deaf is worth it and 
demands it. If it is properly presented to those who 
have charge of the purse strings they will loosen them 
and make appropriations. I have sometimes found 
that it is easier to get a large appropriation than a small 
one. If I asked for a small one there was a disposition 
to haggle, while the larger request carried weight in 
itself. And I do enjoin upon my brothers in the pro- 
fession not to be afraid to ask for large things in legis- 
lation and to demand that everything shall be done 
“which the best education of the deaf child asks for and 
ealls for. 

I will not take more time. The President’s Address 
is not provided for in the constitution, but I do not 
know that there is anything against having one, so 
I have taken the liberty of bringing forward these few 
things this morning and I hope I have presented them 
clearly. I do not ask for the adoption of any resolu- 
tions. Consider what I have said and if you find any 
truth in it make the best of it. 

EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 


128 Woodland Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


HOW BEST TO PREPARE THE DEAF FOR LIFE.* 


ALL great causes find their impulses in certain great 
principles. Education being the greatest of all causes 
must likewise be founded upon principle. It is for- 
tunate that since the beginning of civilization these 
principles have stood out clear and have had their 
advocates from the greatest intellects of the world. 
We need go back no further than the schools of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and’ Aristotle, although 
much pleasure would be found in antedating in our 
research these great philosophers. That was indeed 
a great period in which these men lived. But very 
little has been added to the store of philosophy which 
they set in motion. It is true that customs and con- 
ditions have wonderfully changed, that the scope of 
education is much wider, and that the common people 
are the very ones for whom public education is pro- 
vided in place of the aristocracy as in their day, but 
the principles they advocated live on. Their expres- 
sion was ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body,” with a full 
appreciation of the highest ideals. Strange that such 
commendable doctrines should ever have passed into a 
dormant state, but they did, and with occasional and 
small manifestations of life they remained so for almost 
two thousand years. They finally found, however, 
in the latter part of the 16th and first half of the 17th 
century great and worthy champions. These were 
numerous, but the leaders were such men as Roger 
Ascham, John Amos Comenius, John Locke, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Immanuel Kant, and Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi. 

*A paper read at the Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention of 
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In a short address like this it is impossible to discuss 
all of these great characters and what they represent in 
the world of education. For our special purposes we 
turn to Rousseau, who set forth in such a beautiful way 
the ideal education in the story of the ideal boy, Emile. 
We might not agree in all respects touching the many 
phases and doctrines of this great philosopher but we 
are all agreed, I am sure, in his cardinal principle. 
Let us hear it in the following quotation found in the 
outset of his work in Book I: 


“In the natural order of things, all men being equal, the vocation 
common to all is the state of manhood; and whoever is well trained for 
that cannot fulfill badly any vocation which depends upon it. Whether 
my pupil be destined for the army, the church, or the bar, matters little 
to me. Before he can think of adopting the vocation of his parents, 
nature calls upon him to be aman. How to live is the business I wish 
to teach him. On leaving my hands he will not, I admit, be a magistrate, 
a soldier, or a priest; first of all he will bea man. All that a man ought 
to be he can be, at need, as well as any one else can. Fortune will in 
vain alter his position, for he will always occupy his own. 

“Our real study is that of the state of man. He among us who best 
knows how to bear the good and evil fortunes of this life is, in my opinion, 
the best educated; whence it follows that true education consists less in 
precept than in practice. We begin to instruct ourselves when we 
begin to live; our first teacher is our nurse. For this reason the word 
‘‘education”’ had among the ancients another meaning which we no 
longer attach to it; it signified nutriment. 

“To live is not merely to breathe; it is to act. It is to make use of our 
organs, of our senses, of our faculties, of all the powers which bear wit- 
ness to us of our existence. He who has lived most is not he who has 
numbered the most years, but he who has been most truly conscious of 
what life is. A man may have himself buried at the age of a hundred 
years, who died from the hour of his birth. He would have gained 
something by going to his grave in youth, if up to that time he had only 
lived.” 


We are therefore to consider the education of children 
to be men and women, and not to be carpenters, shoe- 
makers, domestic scientists, and dressmakers. 

I believe in this philosophy. As one grows older 
in experience he sees more and more that there is only 
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one thing much to be desired in life and that is character. 
To it all other things will be added. The Good Book 
says it: “‘Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and all 
these things will be added unto you.” .Christ doubt- 
less had in mind character. I wish to base the deaf 
child’s education upon it when I am to give him the 
‘‘best training for life.”’ A character that will not’ 
lie, steal, deceive, or defraud. A character that will 
toe the mark in meeting every financial obligation and 
fulfilling punctually every promise. A character that 
will love the right and defend it. under all circum- 
stances. A character that is morally and physically 


‘ elean and that will not tolerate contamination. A 


character full of devotion to God and a regard for his 
fellow men. A character with approved habits in 
every respect. A character that is full of hope, zeal, 
and enthusiasm for his work when chosen. What a 
great characterthis,and then if itspossessor has asound, 
rugged, well developed physique, is acquainted with the 
laws of health and with the habit of observing them, 
what a good start on the road to the best living! 

But it is suggested that the ideal is too high, that 
heredity and home environment will prohibit its reali- 
zation. No ideal is too high, and in a properly organized 
school for the deaf heredity and home environment 
may be overcome, except where their manifestations 
appear in physical and mental weakness, and even there 
they may be much changed for the better. I know 
that the schools are already doing much in this regard 
and that we are proud of the many bright and honorable 
pupils who go from them. But were we satisfied with 
the results of our work this subject would not be sug- 
gested for discussion. The question then is, Wherein 
may our work be improved and how? 

I believe in a high personnel for officers, teachers, 
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and employees. . In fact the influence of these people 
upon the pupils of a deaf school cannot be overestimated 
and the standard required cannot be placed too high. 
It is surely not asking too much of candidates when 
they are required to be free from the use of bad lan- 
guage, exhibition of bad temper, and from the use of 
intoxicants or tobacco in any form. It matters not 
what position the candidate may be seeking; the same 
high standard should be raised and he should be required 
to come up to it before his application is considered. 

I believe also that he should have well defined and 
well understood opinions on all moral and religious 
questions. Our pupils come in very close contact with 
those on the pay roll and from the fact of their positionsas 
officer, teacher, or employee, they become in a sense a 
model for these pupils. These people make up the 
environment in which our pupils live. Whatever habits, 
good or bad, are observed in their conduct from day 
to day will eventually find expression in the conduct 
and lives of the pupils. Itis therefore of the greatest 
importance that our schools be so organized as to sur- 
round our pupils with the richest and best influences. 

The way to overcome a bad environment is to sub- 
stitute a good one. The way to break up a bad habit 
is to substitute a good habit. The way for the children 
to grow up to be good men and women is to live in a 
good environment and to be taught to cultivate the 
best habits. 

Not the least of these is the habit of caring for 
property. In our residential schools too much is 
often done for our pupils which they might be taught 
to do for themselves, and they are given too freely of 
the best things of the state without even the price of 
such an appreciation as will insure their proper use and 
care. They therefore look lightly upon the destruction 
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of a piece of property, thinking it can and will be re- 
placed without any sacrifice upon their part. They 
therefore become careless of property, not understand- 
ing its value, and careless of clothes not bought by 
themselves. Would it not be better for these pupils 
to be taught the meaning-of the declaration, ‘“‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ not in such a 
way as to work unnecessary hardship, but in the spirit 
and to the degree that when they have left school the 
habit of caring for property, by knowing its value, will 
be thoroughly fixed. - 

For all of these things we must look to the superin- 
tendent. He is the real head of the school. He selects 
all of the people who serve under him or at Jeast he 
should do so. He should himself endeavor to measure 
up to the ideal and should be the best judge when others 
are considered for appointment. With a school so 
organized and so idealized let us proceed to develop 
its intellectual, moral, and manual ‘sides. 

First, let us look to the intellectual development of 
our pupils in such a way as will “best fit them for life.’’ 
Let us pass over courses of study, subjects to be taught, 
promotions from year to year, and all similar details, 
and consider only the forces to direct our work. It is 
the teacher or teachers who are to be considered now. 
Again I must ask you to listen to the great Rousseau: 

“A teacher, what a great soul he ought to be! Truly to form a man, 
one must be either himself a father, or esle something more than human.”’ 

Rousseau does not say what a great intellect he 
should have, how skillful he should be in the handling 
of children, and how well trained he must be for his 
work. He says, ‘‘What a great soul he ought to be!”’ 
I believe, however, that the soul Rousseau had in mind 
would be intellectual and would be prepared for his 
work, The inference is at least to be drawn that he 
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must have a realization of the great responsibility he 
has assumed when he enters upon the profession of 
teaching; he must understand that to his hands are 
committed the lives of his pupils not only for the time 
they are under his care but for the remainder of their 
lives as well. This soul would not engage in a work if 
he were unprepared or partially prepared or indifferent 
to it. He would assume its obligations only when he 
had gleaned in the best fields of training that our coun- 
try affords and, once entered upon the work, it would 
become a life study. As a physician who feels for the 
patient entrusted to his care spends his spare moments 
in reading medical journals and the results of scien- 
tific investigations in order that he may himself be 
better prepared to administer to the sick, so would 
Rousseau’s teacher devote himself diligently to the 
study of pedagogical and psychological questions as 
discussed by the great minds of the world. In this 
way he could bring into his schoolroom whatever could 
be helpfully applied to it. This “great soul,” the 
teacher, will be by nature endowed to reach, control, 
and direct his pupils. 

Again you tell me that the ideal can never be reached. 
This may be so; but it is the ideal nevertheless which 
superintendents of all institutions should carry in mind 
in the selection and retention of their teachers. 

Plutarch in his essay on “‘Education”’ says: 

“Next, when our boys are old enough to be put into the hands of 
pedagogues, great care must be taken that we do not hand them over to 
flighty persons. The point also which I am now going to speak about 
is of the utmost importance. The schoolmasters we ought to select for 
our boys should be of blameless life, of pure character, and of great 
experience. For a good training is the source and root of gentlemanly 
behavior. How one must despise therefore some fathers who, whether 
from ignorance or inexperience, before putting the intended teachers 


to the test, commit their sons to the charge of untried and untested men. 
If they act so through inexperience it is not so ridiculous; but it is to the 
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remotest degree absurd when, though perfectly aware of both the in- 
experience and worthlessness of some schoolmasters, they yet entrust 
their sons to them; some overcome by flattery, others to gratify friends 
who solicit their favors; acting just as if anybody ill in body, passing 
over the experienced physician, should, to gratify his friend, call him in, 
and so throw away his life.” 


Hear also Roger Ascham onthecharacter of theschool- 
master: 


“‘T have now wished, twice or thrice, this gentle nature to be in a 
schoolmaster. And that I have done so neither by chance nor without 
some reason, I will now declare at large why, in mine opinion, love is 
fitter than fear, gentleness better than beating, to bring up a child 
rightly in learning. ‘ 

“T do gladly agree with all good schoolmasters in these points; to 
have children brought to good perfectness in learning; to have every 
vice severely corrected; but for the order and way that leadeth rightly 
to these points we somewhat differ. For commonly many schoolmasters, 
some as I have seen, and more as I have heard tell, be of so crooked a 
nature, as, when they meet with a hard-witted scholar, they rather 
break him than bow him, rather mar him thanmend him. For when the 
schoolmaster is angry with some other matter, then will he soonest fall 
to beat his scholars; and though he himself should be punished for his 
folly, yet must he beat some scholar for his pleasure; though there be 
no cause for him to do so, nor yet fault in the scholar to deserve so. 
These, we will say, be fond schoolmasters; and few they be that be 
found to be such. They be fond indeed, but surely over many such be 
found everywhere. But this I will say, that even the wisest of your 
great beaters do as oft punish nature as they do correct faults. Yea, 
many times the better nature is over-punished.”’ 


So here we find Plutarch nearly two thousand years 
ago insisting that our teachers be not flighty. He says 
that training and experience is of the greatest impor- 
tance. He speaks of a father employing an inexperi- 
ienced teacher because of friendship as foolish as if he 
would pass over a good and experienced physician and 
select a novice because of friendship and says he would 
as soon think of throwing away his life. 

Roger Ascham speaks of the imperfection of teachers 
in the management of their schools, saying many have 
crooked natures and try to bend all their pupils to fit 
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them. He also says that when angered about other 
things they give vent to their feelings in the punishment 
of their pupils when the pupils do not need it. He 
points out how they should be eliminated from the 
work for the good of the children. Both of these great 
philosophers speak of schoolmasters because in their 
days the men did the teaching. The same principles, 
however, apply to both sexes. 

Socrates started his great school on the theory that 
‘“‘nerfect knowledge is virtue.’’ His aim was so to 
equip his pupils with all the forces in life as to perfect 
them in their conduct and in relation to things. He 
believed that if a person had perfect knowledge he 
would live an ideal life. His thought was very deep 
and none of his pupils were able to carry on his work. 
Even Plato cast the principle aside as impracticable. 
The greatest of all his pupils, Aristotle, placed the 
entire responsibility of the education of children upon 
the teacher. In a school for the deaf it is not the parents 
who select the teacher but the superintendent and his 
board of trustees. Their attention is called to these 
doctrines from the greatest thinkers of the world. 
No one needs to point out for information the impor- 
tance of trained, experienced, and successful teachers. 
This is common knowledge. What we need most is a 
spur to drive us to our duty. A clear vision of our duty 
to our pupils will enable us to cast off indifferent and 
unsuccessful teachers and to seek out those who are 
intelligent, capable, enthusiastic, and efficient. When 
we have these, we have already entered upon ‘‘the best 
training to fit our pupils for life.’”’ The deaf child’s 
language will grow and he will become master of it much 
earlier than he does now. His taste for reading will 
be developed at a much younger age and he will be a 
student of literature, from which he will get great 
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pleasure throughout life. His knowledge of numbers 
and mathematics will be satisfactory. He will know 
how to investigate and appreciate the fields of nature 
that lie all around him. He will know the importance 
of his work being appreciated in order that his wages 
may be the higher. He will know the suffering he 
must undergo for all evil conduct and he will refrain 
from it. Thus, good teachers will fill their pupils so 
full of noble ideas and equip their minds so well with 
useful information and how to obtain more that after 
a tenure of years in a school for the deaf they will be 
truly “best fitted for life.”’ 

This is a great responsibility we place upon superin- 
tendents and boards of trustees, but no greater than they 
ought to be willing and anxious to bear. It is a great 
responsibility they place upon the teachers, but no 
greater than the teachers ought to be glad to meet. 
In fact they must do so from their very nature or they 
cannot doit at all. It is as foolish to expect good work 
out of a teacher working against her will as it is to expect 
water torun up hill. She must have a liking for it. It 
must be in her very heart and mind and there must be 
the physical strength to sustain her. She must love 
it above all things. When her task is done for the day, 
she must by nature feel the time has been too short and 
some things have been left undone. She must be an 
investigator, knowing where and how to find things 
to apply to her school and must know howto apply them 
to the individual pupils. She must be a teacher of the 
pupils and not of the subjects. Only in this way can 
the teachers and the pupils accomplish that great har- 
monic whole which ‘‘best prepares them for life.” 

Teachers who know they are not meeting and cannot 
meet such standards should find employment in other 
fields. Superintendents who, when given entire free- 
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dom to select their own teachers, have not the ability, 
inclination, or courage to seek for the best should like- 
wise give up their work. 

What great schools we could have with the whole 
corps of teachers as good as the best one or two! How 
smoothly and harmoniously would the children develop 
mentally, morally, and physically until it would be a 
delight for every person to behold them in their work! 
Truly Rousseau was correct: ‘‘What a great soul the 
teacher ought to be!’’ Plutarch is correct when he 
demands experience and training. Socrates is correct 
when he says teachers must have true knowledge and 
be able to impart it. 

After the moral and intellectual foundations are 
thoroughly and carefully provided for, we can now con- 
sider the manual side. 

Here again the same high standard for the teacher 
is raised. We shall consider, however, not the teacher 
but the plan and method of development. The first 
question naturally arising—What trades shall be 
taught?—I do not consider of importance for this paper. 
We have already based our discussion on a higher plane 
of efficiency and this will apply equally to all trades. 
The second question to be settled is whether our pupils 
shall have fundamentally manual or industrial training. 
Years ago I might have said industrial but now I em- 
phatically say manual. Children should be taught to 
use their hands intelligently and skillfully. When this 
is accomplished we can then consider the industrial 
line to pursue. 

Herein I believe our schools for the deaf are not 
working up to their greatest opportunities. Most of 
the work is industrial—the learning of a special trade— 
hoping the pupils may go out into the world and earn 
a livelihood by following it. Experience proves they 
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do not do this. It is only a small proportion of those 
who learn any trade that follow it after leaving school. 
Our graduates and undergraduates who have left 
school naturally take up such employments as are 
offered to them in their own communities. It is more 
often the case that this opportunity is not the trade 
learned in school. There is therefore the greater reason 
that the pupils should have general manual training in 
order that they may be the better prepared to follow 
such employments as may conveniently come to them. 
But even if they are to pursue their trade learned in 
school, the manual training preceding the industrial 
is equally important. With it they can be more skill- 
ful in their special work and become better mechanics, 
rendering greater satisfaction to their employers and 
earning a higher wage. 

We are liable in this age to speed on too fast. A boy 
does not like to go through a course of training step by 
step. He wants toskip mostofthem. He isnot happy 
in making a good box but would rather make a poor 
roller-top desk. Teachers of industries and superin- 
tendents of institutions often countenance this prac- 
tice. Mr. Nelson, Superintendent of the school at 
Manchester, England, visited the United States to 
inspect the schools for the deaf. He had heard much 
of our manual and industrial training. He told me it 
was a disappointment to him when he found that there 
was practically no manual training in this country. 
Construction work is rarely done from drawing, or, if so, 
it is a veryincomplete sketch of what the object is to be.* 


*Dr. F. D. Clarke, of Michigan, in the discussion that followed the 
reading of this paper, strongly controverted this statement, citing 
instances to show that in some American schools thorough manual train- 
ing is given and that construction work is done from drawings made by 
the pupils themselves us well as by their teachers.—E. A, F. 
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Our pupils should be taught to understand drawings, 
to make them themselves, and to work from them. 
This will take time, but generally the tenure of our 
school course covers many years and we really have the 
time. It may be a question of proper understanding 
on the part of the head of the school or it may be fora 
lack of funds to secure trained and skillful teachers. 
But, whatever the reason is, it must not stand in the 
way of the “best preparation for life.”’ This ‘‘best 
preparation”? must know neither men nor means but 
must presuppose both. In fact I doubt not that, when 
our schools are once founded on this broad basis of 
efficiency in all things, money will come freely and 
abundantly. Forty years ago our schools spent but 
one-third of the money they now spend. Their broad- 
ening. work has gone on by adding department after 
department, increasing the expense. Every phase. of 
development has added to the expense account and 
the people have gladly approved and met the demands. 
If we now accept the manifold phases of our school 
work, including manual training, and take some decisive 
stand for a higher efficiency, making all work for the 
greater and more lasting good of our pupils and all 
mankind in general, we can as assuredly count on the 
financial support of the people. So then let efficiency 
be our shibboleth and let it apply to every phase of our 
school work and all departments of our schools, whether 
they are educational in their purposes or merely acces- 
sory to carry them on. And in the course of time, yea, 
in the course of a short time, we shall be sending a 
greater number of bright and efficient boys and girls 
back to their parents when they have completed our 


course of the ‘‘best training for life.” 
J. W. JONES, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF ORAL METHODS IN 
THE INSTRUCTION OF DEAF CHILDREN.* 


In the training of deaf children all grades and classes 
are presented for instruction—the born deaf, the semi- 
deaf, the semi-mute, the richly endowed, the average 
mind, and the dull and backward child. I know of no 
school for deaf children where this is not the case, nor 
do I know of any worthy of the name in which selections 
of the brighter and more capable cases are made for 
purposes of instruction to the exclusion of others less 
gifted. I am aware the statement is frequently made 
by some, who should be better informed, that under 
oral methods of training the former alone are benefited 
while the latter are shamefully and purposely neglected 
or sent to other schools for instruction. It will be the 
purpose of this paper to refute such views and to set 
forth as clearly as may be, and I hope in a conservative 
way, the possibilities of educating all classes of deaf 
children by oral methods. It will not be our purpose 
to criticize other methods of instruction. We freely 
concede that great good has resulted and will continue 
to result to the deaf from the honest and sincere appli- 
cation of methods that are not oral, and heartily rejoice 
in their success. 

We live in an age which is sentimental to the verge of 
hysteria. On every side, in every line of work, we see 
people obsessed by some one idea, harmless perhaps 
in itself, but dangerous in practice and a menace to the 
body politic when it becomes a fad—a monomania. 

Some one wisely observes that we think too much 


*A paper read at the Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin, July 11, 1911. 
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about our bodily ailments, and immediately the hysteri- 
cal extremist proceeds to discard physicians and allows 
human beings to die like brutes without scientific 
treatment. Some one else discovers that fresh air is 
wholesome, and forthwith appears a horde of followers 
ready to discard the decencies and amenities of life in 
their zeal to return to nature. 

In no field of human endeavor is lack of sanity more 
dangerous than in education, and in no department of 
education is there greater danger from sentimentalism 
than in the education of what are termed the defective 
classes. It is this sentimentalism in the education of 
the blind that fills our streets with blind beggars; and 
sentimental objections to the segregation of the feeble- 
minded have allowed their numbers to increase until 
their offspring fill our prisons and almshouses and their 
care is become a serious tax upon the self-supporting 
citizen. 

With these warnings on every side, it behooves us 
teachers of the deaf to look carefully to our ways and 
to see, if possible, to what extent we have erred through 
similar weakness. I believe a dispassionate study of 
the whole field of deaf-mute education will force any 
honest, sane man to admit that most of our mistakes 
and differences have come from blindly following senti- 
mental ideas and sentimental leaders; for where there 
is a difference there must be a mistake on one side or 
the other; both parties in an argument may be honest 
but it is rare that both are right. 

Most of us here know how much harm has been done 
by the sentimental oral teacher who preaches the doc- 
trine that signs are wicked. Those of us who know 
anything about signs would find it hard to believe 
such hysteria possible if we had not, alas, heard with 
our ownears. But the oralist’s sentimentality is surely 
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equalled by the manualist’s who assures us that, far 
from being an evil,signs are the natural, God-given, and 
peculiar possession of the deaf,and that whoever advises 
them to prefer any other means of expression is actually 
flying in the face of Providence. Even a superficial 
study of ethnology and physiological psychology shows 
us that God has given signs to the hearing no less than 
to the deaf. It is only because his hearing makes him 
more precocious that the normal child is able, sooner 
than his deaf brother, to discard signs. Between the 
ages of one and two years the hearing ehild is more pro- 
ficient than the deaf child in the use of signs, owing to 
his more advanced mental development. Our patience 
is tried on the one hand by the ardent but ignorant 
oralist who thinks you need only teach a child to articu- 
late to make him ready to take his place for good and 
all among his hearing brothers, and on the other hand 
by the equally ignorant manualist who asserts that the 
deaf can never be happy or wise without signs and a 
plenty of them. Sensible people know that neither 
articulation nor the sign language is a panacea for 
deafness. 

Any one who has studied carefully the results attained 
under the various methods and combinations of methods 
in our American schools knows that failure is common 
to all, if success is not. The two indispensable require- 
ments for success are an intelligent teacher and a pupil 
with a mind capable of development. Under these 
conditions success is assured with any method or no 
method. But the intelligent teacher can accomplish 
vastly more if, instead of laboriously hewing his own 
path, he carefully studies the methods of his predecessors 
and follows in the footsteps of those who have already 
blazed the way and won success. 

In discussing the possibilities of the Oral Method of 
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teaching the deaf, in attempting to tell this audience of 
teachers why, after forty-four years’ experience with 
both, I believe that the Oral Method affords greater 
educational possibilities than the Manual Method, I 
find it necessary first of all carefully to define what 
I mean by the Oral Method, a term which has, I am 
afraid, almost as indefinite a meaning in most minds as 
the equally enigmatical expression ‘‘Combined 
System.’’ A teacher may rigorously and vociferously 
exclude signs and spelling from his schoolroom, and give 
great emphasis to the acquisition of articulation and 
lip-reading,and not be an oral teacher in the true sense. 
The essence of the Oral Method is that the deaf child 
shall receive his language impressions through speech, 
that he shall get his first conception of language as a 
vital thing from the expressive face of the teacher, not 
by translation through signs, not through writing, but 
as nearly as possible as the hearing child does. 

We must always remember that language existed 
long before it was written and if we are to follow nature, 
the one infallible guide in methods of teaching, we 
must teach the deaf child to think in language first, 
then to speak, and lastly to write. Mother nature is, 
without doubt, our best language teacher, and we can 
hardly hope to improve upon her methods. It is only 
by studying the development of language in the normal 
child that we can hope to find the solution of our prob- 
lems. The normal child first learns to understand 
language, then responds to it in signs and gestures, and 
lastly imitates it. The mother of the normal child 
and the oral teacher of the deaf child should follow the 
same order of teaching. The mother first teaches her 
child to express verb ideas in signs, as ‘‘shake by-by”’ 
and the baby waves his hand, ‘‘pat-a-cake’”’ and the 
baby claps his hands, ‘“‘so big” and up go the little 
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arms as far as he can reach. How similar is the ‘‘run,”’ 
“‘jump,’’“‘fall,’’ ‘standup,’ “‘sit down,”’ etc., etc., of the 
teacher of a beginning oral class. The mother and the 
teacher achieve the same object—the registry in the 
mind of the child of a language impression. That 
impression induces a reflex action or sign from the 
undeveloped mind; from the more mature mind the 
response comes in speech. A mind incapable of the 
complex processes which result in speech is obviously 
far below one thus developed. 

The deaf man who cannot speak is not of course in 
the mental condition of the infant who cannot yet 
speak. Portions of his brain reach an advanced stage 
of development through the use of ideographic lan- 
guage, but this is, at best, a one-sided development, 
the motor areas of the brain used in speech remaining 
in a dormant condition and becoming finally atrophied, 
as was shown to be the case with Laura Bridgman when 
a post mortem examination was made of her brain. 
While it is matter for regret that up to this time there 
has been no comparative study of the condition of the 
brain of the born deaf, orally and manually taught, it is 
obvious that there is quite as marked a difference 
between them as between the orally taught and the 
semi-mute. The semi-mute has a practically normal 
brain, the auditory areas having been developed 
naturally up to the time of his deafness. The orally 
taught deaf pupil has a brain as well developed as the 
normal child’s except in the auditory area, while the 
manually taught deaf have not only the auditory area 
undeveloped but also the portions of the motor area 
used in speech. Careful examination will show, we 
believe, the natural result of these differences in their 
relative educational attainments. 

The semi-mute excels his born-deaf brother because 
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of the intellectual development he has gained through 
the acquisition of natural speech, and yet how fre- 
quently, I say it with regret, we find this class attempt- 
ing to deprive their less fortunate brothers of the instruc- 
tion by which they themselves have profited so much. 
From no class does opposition to speech methods come 
with such poor grace as from the semi-mutes, whose 
proficiency, even in signs, is due in large measure to the 
mental advantage which speech has given them. 

Baldwin says of the development of language that 
“the way of getting to speak by imitation is itself per- 
haps the profoundest pedagogical influence in the 
child’s mental history.” It is for the sake of the 
development that can only be gained in this way that 
the intelligent teacher chooses the oral method, not for 
the sake of speech per se. 

The success of oral methods should not be measured 
by proficiency in articulation alone, any more than the 
intelligence of a hearing person should be judged by 
the quality of his voice. If the speech of an orally 
taught deaf person were absolutely unintelligible, if 
the attempt to teach him to speak were an absolute 
failure, which it rarely is, he would still be on a par 
with one manually taught in his ability to express him- 
self, with the added advantage of having a brain better 
developed by the mere effort of learning articulation. 

The hearing child passes quickly through the stage 
in which he expresses himself in signs, his ears storing 
his mind almost unconsciously with speech impressions 
which he learns with equal unconsciousness to imitate. 
Why does the normal child pass so successfully through 
this stage toa higher one? Simply because his ears are 
filled with English. Can any one believe that the 
normal child would stop using signs at two or three 
years of age if all the world about hin continued to 
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address him in that language? We have conclusive 
proof that he would not in those not infrequent cases 
of hearing children in deaf-mute families, who remain 
practically mute until they are associated with hearing 
and speaking people. The fact is, if the deaf child’s 
mind could be fed with English through the eye as 
assiduously as the hearing child’s, signs would soon 
cease to be his natural mode of expression. The expert 
oral teacher guides his pupils so skilfully to use their 
eyes as normal children use their ears that they gain 
the power of lip-reading and speech in the same un- 
conscious way. One by one their gestures give place 
to words and they soon find themselves in possession 
of an equally natural and far better means of communi- 
cation. If I wanted to learn to think and speak in 
French in the shortest possible time, everyone knows 
I should associate myself with French people who used 
no English. Similarly, if the deaf child is to use 
English, he must be surrounded by English and nothing 
but English. He will never become a master of English 
while he continues to think in signs. 

It is obvious then that the corner stone of the oral 
method is lip-reading, not articulation. The funda- 
mental principle is that all language, all ideas, should 
be given to the deaf child through speech. 

But, you say, it is impossible to give a beginning pupil 
language and ideas without signs—a fact which is quite 
as true of a hearing child as of a deaf child. The mother 
leads her child to obey the command he does not yet 
understand by gestures and teaches him language by 
action work precisely as the oral teacher of the deaf 
does, though the mother’s work is of course unsyste- 
matic and almost unconscious. 

No hearing child continues the use of signs beyond 
the stage of infancy, save those unfortunates whom 
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we see using them at all ages in institutions for the 
feeble-minded. The teacher’s use of signs should stop 
when the mother’s does—at the point where the growth 
of the child’s vocabulary renders it possible to explain 
language by language. From that point on the educa- 
tion of the deaf child proceeds along lines similar to 
those laid down for his normal brother, but it is a fatal 
mistake to suppose that he can, until a very advanced 
stage, dispense with the services of the expert teacher 
in the acquisition of both written and spoken forms of 
language. The eye is at best a poor substitute for the 
ear in the acquisition of language and unless his time 
is most wisely economized the deaf child reaches 
maturity before he has mastered his great task of 
acquiring a mother tongue. 

I have said lip-reading is the corner stone of the true 
oral method because it affords the deaf child the 
nearest possible approach to the method by which the 
normal child receives language and insures for him 
therefore the most nearly normal mental growth. It is 
of secondary importance whether he express his ideas 
in speech, in writing, or in spelling—all three are 
English—although it is unquestionably wiser that pupils 
should employ speech among themselves, as well as in 
the class-room, thus improving every opportunity for 
the practice of lip-reading. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the class of 
pupils usually thought to be unfit for oral methods of 
teaching are the very ones who need it most. Pupils 
suffering from vocal malformation and paralysis receive 
language as readily by this method as those who excel 
in articulation, and for those of retarded mental develop- 
ment it affords the only means of making language vital. 
These backward pupils, curiously enough, are often 
more proficient in articulation than in anything else— 
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affording another striking example of the fact that it’s 
far easier to talk than to say something. 

In the development of the oral scheme of instruction 
the foundations must be carefully laid, and as speech 
and lip-reading are to constitute the chief means of 
communication between teacher and pupil, they call for 
careful, skillful development during the first years of 
the child’s training; indeed as potent factors in the 
child’s advancement they must be guarded and cul- 
tivated throughout the entire period of his school life. 
The work must not be haphazard or spasmodic, but 
well directed and scientific. There must be no mis- 
giving, no wavering or lack of faith on the part of the 
teacher. With her, if she would succeed, there must 
be no surrender, no resort to writing, nor finger spelling, 
nor signing, but the constant exercise of that firmness 
and resolution in her work that always command 
success. I have witnessed the complete success of such 
efforts with all classes of pupils so often that I am fully 
persuaded that the acquisition of intelligible speech 
and good, practical, not to say expert lip-reading, are 
well within the powers of our average pupils. I have 
conversed with pupils fully fifty feet away in a very 
satisfactory manner and upon a variety of topics. I 
have conducted chapel service times without number, 
speaking to one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
eighty pupils at a time, on moral and religious subjects, 
with ample proof that I was intelligently understood 
by the majority of my audience. Indeed, from frequent 
experiences of this character, I am led to believe that 
with proper training and under favorable conditions 
the future will witness results of this nature little 
dreamed of at this time. 

In articulation, as in language teaching, the wise oral 
teacher follows mother nature’s lead and learns to 
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teach the deaf by studying the manner in which the 
normal child acquires speech. Before the deaf child 
uses spoken language the function of speech should be 
developed by following as nearly as possible the steps 
of its development in the hearing child. During the 
first months of his life the normal infant is constantly 
drilling himself in articulation by the unending repeti- 
tion of elementary sounds and short syllables. Next 
follows what the psychologists call the “jabbering” 
stage—the stage which so many of our semi-deaf pupils 
have reached but been unable to pass before entering 
school. The skillful articulation teacher leads his 
pupils through these earlier stages of development 
slowly or rapidly according to their mental requirements. 
The average class gains in three or four months a 
facility in articulation which enables them to pro- 
nounce almost any word. The vocabulary of the class 
is to be measured not by their ability to articulate, but 
solely by their power of grasping language. It is a 
striking proof of the advantage gained by presenting 
language through speech and lip-reading that oral 
classes make as much progress in language during their 
first years in school as was formerly made under manual 
methods, notwithstanding the time spent on articula- 
tion drill. 

But to what extent, you ask, are such methods suc- 
cessful with average deaf children? After an experi- 
ence of a good many years, covering all phases of the 
work, I am convinced that there are few deaf children, 
not morethan two or three percent., of average capacity, 
who are not able, under careful, skillful training, to 
acquire sufficient speech and lip-reading for all class- 
room work and for general purposes of communication 
outside the class-room. Indeed, I have come to the 
conclusion, after a careful observation of results, that a 
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deaf child that cannot thus be instructed cannot be 
instructed at all. There may be a few cases who, by 
reason of physical defect in their vocal and visual 
organs, will be found incapable of acquiring intelligible 
speech and unable to learn to read the lips, but the 
number will be found to be very small. 

It is rare that cases of absolute failure arise among the 
born deaf; on the contrary we usually find among them 
a very large number of cases of highly satisfactory 
development. In every class, from the lowest to the 
highest grade, in the school with which I have the 
pleasure to be connected will be found born-deaf children 
and children made deaf at so early an age (two years 
and under) as to be practically born deaf, holding their 
own in every way with semi-mutes and pupils made 
deaf at a later age. Any candid observer could not 
fail to be impressed with this fact on a visit to the 
school. 

Of the semi-mutes, children deaf at three and over, 
and the semi-deaf, constituting the larger portion of 
the pupils, it would be an injustice to say that any of 
them possessed of good mentality and enjoying good 
health are pronounced failures in these respects. In 
other words I feel I am quite within the bounds of 
conservative statement when I say that of the adven- 
titious deaf (pupils deaf from two to four years), the 
semi-deaf, and the semi-mutes, constituting fully sixty- 
six per cent. of the school attendance, there are almost 
no cases of absolute failure to acquire a good, intelligible 
command of speech and lip-reading; while of the 
others, the born deaf and those made deaf at two and 
under, fully thirty-four per cent. in all, instances of 
complete failure are very rare, not more than two or 
three in a hundred, as already stated. 

And of these cases of comparative failure it must be 
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said that the speech and lip-reading which they have 
acquired, unintelligible and useless as they may seem to 
the stranger and casual visitor, are readily understood 
by members of their families and by their intimate 
friends. It is poor speech indeed that a mother will 
not understand. In my experience I have met in- 
stances of home training wherein the speech utterly 
unintelligible, a mere jargon of words, to the average 
or even expert listener, was readily and easily com- 
prehended by the mother and various members of the 
family. The speech of young hearing children, often 
a mere babble of sounds, is readily interpreted by the 
various members of the household. We must not there- 
fore, as teachers, be too critical or too exacting in the 
standards of speech we set up for our deaf children. It 
should be as clear and as intelligible as possible, but we 
should never look for elocutionary or oratorical effects. 
Intelligible English is fully within the powers of the 
great majority of deaf children and intelligible English 
should always be insisted on. Should there be failure, 
depend upon it, the fault does not lie with the child 
or the method but with the application of the method. 
There has been bad, inefficient, unskilful work some- 
where. 

But to attain these possible results there are certain 
conditions, always at command in our American 
schools, that are absolutely essential. I refer to the 
employment of highly trained teachers, to the main- 
tenance of small classes, and to the introduction of a 
very careful system of grading. The teachers cannot 
be too well selected nor too highly trained; the classes 
cannot be too small; the grading cannot be too rigid. 
On these important essentials I cannot do better at this 
time than to quote in part from an address delivered 
before the American Association at its Eighth Summer 
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Meeting, two years ago, in Chicago: ‘‘It will hardly 
be disputed that trained teaching is an essential con- 
dition to the best results in teaching a deaf child to 
speak. This is essentially true of beginning work, 
where, if at any point in the course, there cannot be 
too much skill or too great experience. The practice, 
too commonly observed in’ some of our schools, of placing 
young, untried, and sometimes untrained teachers in 
charge of beginning speech work cannot be too severely 
condemned. This is the place of danger, of trial, and 
of honor, and only long-tried, well trained, experienced 
teachers should be placed in charge. No hit-or-miss 
work will do; no go-as-you-please methods will answer. 
Highly trained teachers of ripe experience, pursuing 
scientific methods, must be employed if the best 
possible results are to be attained. 

‘Small classes are also an essential factor in deter- 
mining results in speech and lip-reading. In general 
our classes are too large. The teacher of speech, how- 
ever experienced and well trained, should never be 
required to teach more than six or eight pupils. The 
task is too great for the best results. The best speech 
and the best lip-reading are always to be found in small 
classes taught by good teachers. Let the home be our 
guide in this matter. There the young child, blessed 
with hearing too, has two, three, or more teachers con- 
stantly guiding and directing him in the acquisition of 
speech, no mean task even for the hearing child, and 
yet we take six, eight, ten, yes, I am told in some 
schools, even twelve deaf children, and place them 
under one teacher and expect them to learn to speak 
and read the lips in less time than the hearing child 
usually requires. Could there be any greater folly? 
Good speech and good lip-reading are quite possible of 
attainment by the average deaf child, but he should 
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certainly have every possible advantage, every possible 
aid in accomplishing the task. 

“With the small class comes careful, rigid grading. 
This I regard as a third essential in the attainment of 
the best results in the teaching of speech. A teacher, 
even the most expert, should never be required to care 
for more than one grade of pupils in her class. The 
effort is too perplexing to her, and the results too dis- 
astrous to her pupils. The plan of conducting un- 
graded classes, too often pursued from force of cir- 
cumstances perhaps, is most vicious. It discourages 
the teacher, it retards the progress of the pupils, and 
frequently renders even fair results unattainable. 
Small classes and good grading undoubtedly call for the 
employment of a greater number of teachers and there- 
fore entail greater expense, but experience shows that 
the public always stands ready to meet every reasonable 
demand in the care and training of deaf children.” 

In the prosecution of formal language work oral 
methods do not vary very greatly in form or in matter 
from manual methods excepting in the use of sign 
interpretations, which of course have no place or part 
in the exercises. Reading is introduced at an early 
period. Books, newspapers, magazines, and illustrated 
papers are in constant use by the pupils. Action work, 
column work, letter writing, story writing, picture writing, 
descriptive writing, and formal work in composition con- 
stantly engage the time and attention of both teachers 
and pupils and with results which in my experience as 
an old sign-language teacher are greatly superior. They 
are superior in that the language used is clearer, less 
strained, and more idiomatic. There is less inclination 
to weak repetition and mere verbosity, verbal rubbish, 
and less tendency to what is familiarly called deaf- 
mutism. I say this unreservedly after years of experi- 
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ence with sign-language methods. The reasons for 
such results are not far to find: there is no sign inter- 
pretation, there isno presentation of thought through the 
use of involved sign-language forms, there is constant use 
of English forms and English forms alone, and as a 
natural consequence the pupils acquire a command of 
simple, free English too often unususal under sign- 
language methods. 

Another point in this connection which I think 
worthy of emphasizing is the early and permanent 
acquisition of the habit of reading-on the part of pupils 
orally taught. This is an important feature of oral 
work and one that should not be lost sight of. The 
pupils become great readers; the habit becomes a 
passion with them. Books and magazines become 
their constant companions, with the result that they 
acquire an acquaintance with printed forms of expres- 
sion and with higher forms of language and literature 
that is as praiseworthy as it is unusual. The habit 
is by no means confined to the semi-mutes and to the 
semi-deaf; it is as common among the deaf-born as 
with any other class of pupils. 

What I have said regarding the possibilities of lan- 
guage teaching under oral methods applies with equal, 
ifnotgreaterforce,in numberteaching. Theelementary 
stages, taken up orally as a sort of number play, never 
fail to excite the interest of the pupil, developing un- 
consciously his powers of speech and lip-reading and 
ever adding to his knowledge of the use and powers of 
numbers. From the first and easier stages to more 
difficult work the step is easily taken, and the pupil, 
whether born-deaf, semi-deaf, or semi-mute, is soon 
found mastering with cheerful interest the dry study of 
numbers, a subject that often appals deaf children. 
It presents no unusual, no insurmountable obstacles to 
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deaf children orally taught; on the contrary the subject 
is as readily and as easily mastered, is found just as 
interesting and attractive and helpful, as is the same 
study when pursued under differing methods. The 
methods pursued, barring the use of speech and lip- 
reading instead of signs and the manual alphabet for 
purposes of communication and instruction, are prac- 
tically the same as under manual methods. 

The study of numbers is ever the same whether 
pursued orally or by means of signs. Mathematics 
recognize no special media of thought communication. 
One method of communication may prove more expe- 
ditious, more rational than another, but the number 
thought ever remains the same. Three and six are 
nine, whether spoken or presented graphically in writ- 
ing or on the fingers; the former method of presenta- 
tion will however always possess the advantage of being 
more easily and readily understood by hearing people. 

From ordinary number work the pupil passes with 
equal interest and zeal to higher arithmetic and_ to 
the study of algebra and geometry. An examination 
of the course of study pursued in oral schools will, I 
am quite sure, convince the most skeptical that in 
point of mathematical comprehensiveness it is quite 
as exacting as are similar courses in schools pursuing 
silent methods of instruction. 

Other branches of study are taken up with equal 
facility in oral schools and successfully pursued. His- 
tory, geography, grammar, physics, civics, literature, 
ete., in turn readily yield to oral methods, ever pre- 
senting admirable fields for the practice of speech and 
lip-reading, as well as for the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. In fact, time and opportunity being 
given, there is no subject of study that may not be 
successfully presented by the trained oral teacher, 
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whether in philosophy, science, art, or literature. 
To doubt this is to doubt the well attested successful 
collegiate careers of large numbers of orally taught 
deaf men and women. 

But it is sometimes stated that there is an- entire 
absence of moral and religious training in schools 
orally conducted. I mention this simply to refute it; a 
moment’s consideration should convince any thoughtful 
mind of the absurdity of the statement. Speech is no 
hindrance to the inculeation of morality or to the prac- 
tice of religion. In all oral schools that I have knowl- 
edge of, constant attention is given to both these sub- 
jects, and orally taught men and women stand just 
as high in the community as any other class of deaf 
people. Their honesty, their integrity, their truth- 
fulness, their industry, their sobriety, their domestic 
virtues, and their piety are of as high a character as 
are those of any other class of people, hearing or deaf. 
I make no exception. 

In oral schools chapel services and Sunday-school 
work are regularly conducted, and always by and 
through speech and lip-reading. At our own school 
at Mt. Airy those in charge have no difficulty in mak- 
ing themselves understood, and I doubt not the same 
may be said of similar schools throughout the country. 
On such occasions and for such purposes speech is a 
powerful agent for good when exercised by the skil- 
ful teacher. Of this I have had abundant proof. 

But, after all, are the orally taught deaf really happy? 
They may acquire speech and lip-reading, they may 
become proficient in the use of language and numbers, 
their knowledge of history, geography, literature, 
composition, science, etc., may be very considerable 
indeed, but do speech and lip-reading, and knowledge 
gained through speech and lip-reading, really make 
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deaf people happy? Are you prepared to believe 
that boys and girls who hilariously engage in all sorts 
of amusements, dancing, ball playing, tennis playing, 
croquet playing, hockey playing, who shout with 
laughter and joy as games are won or lost, whose merry 
faces and twinkling eyes tell of the gladsome hearts 
within, do you believe that such boys and girls are 
happy? If you do, you will of necessity, but, I trust, 
not against your wills, be forced to believe, as you pass 
through the halls of oral schools and look out upon 
their grounds, filled with rollicking, romping boys and 
girls, that deaf children orally taught in oral schools 
lead happy and joyous lives. 
A. L. E. CROUTER, 


Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


PREPARATION FOR GALLAUDET COLLEGE.* 
I. In Latin. 


First, there is no better text-book for beginners 
than Collar and Daniell’s “First Year Latin.” ‘This 
book is incomparably the best one for Gallaudet can- 
didates to use because our admission examinations 
are based upon it as regards vocabulary and as afford- 
ing the amount of preparation necessary for admission 
to our Introductory Class. 

Second, pupils should be required to memorize per- 
fectly the paradigms, model sentences, vocabularies, 


*Papers read at the Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin, July 10,1911. 
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and rules. The deaf, as a rule, seem to be able to 
memorize forms easily, probably because they are in 
the habit of learning in that way. But they should 
be taught to use their reasoning powers to help their 
memories. For instance, it will be much easier for 
them to memorize the paradigms of the various declen- 
sions if they understand the general rules which apply 
to all declensions; and it will be much easier for them 
to memorize the paradigms of the verbs if they under- 
stand the principles upon which the Latin verb system 
is built. 

Third, the teacher should be on his guard against 
the tendency of stupid or lazy pupils to borrow and 
transcribe the written exercises of those who are 
brighter or more diligent. In schools where the same 
text-book is used year after year there is danger that 
the exercises corrected by the teacher may be handed 
down from class to class. The first time the teacher 
detects copied exercises, a warning talk should be 
given to the class, warning lender as well as borrower. 
The teacher should explain the dishonesty and also 
the folly of copying another’s work. It is dishonest 
because it is an attempt to get credit for work that is 
not one’s own; it is foolish because it wastes the pupil’s 
time in doing somethingfrom which he derives little 
or no benefit. The exercises are intended to test 
the pupil’s memory of forms, his understanding of 
rules, and his power of grasping ideas. There is little 
profit in committing exercises to memory merely for 
one day’s recitation, even when the original is perfect; 
and it often happens that the original contains errors; 
these also the lazy or stupid pupil copies and commits 
to memory. If pupils continue this dishonest and 
foolish practice after being warned, they should be 
severely disciplined. 
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Fourth, the teacher should question the pupils 
closely about the syntax of the sentences in the exer- 
cises. This will enable the teacher to judge whether 
the exercises have been honestly written, and it will 
also give the practice needed for answering questions 
about syntax in examinations. 

Fifth, the teacher should give the class original 
exercises in addition to those in the book. These 
may be given as class work, either manual or written. 
As they are done under the teacher’s eye where the 
pupil has no opportunity of obtaining dishonest help, 
they serve as a better test of the pupil’s progress ‘than 
exercises written out of class. 

Sixth, especial emphasis needs to be laid upon cer- 
tain rules. The writer has found his pupils usually 
well grounded in the simple English constructions of 
subject, direct object, and indirect object. The trans- 
lation of sentences illustrating these principles is easy 
for the pupil because in them the construction of Eng- 
lish and of Latin is similar; but when the pupil reaches 
the rule about the dative of possessor emphasis should 
be laid upon the fact that a metaphrase is not a trans- 
lation, and that different languages have idioms 
peculiar to themselves. 

Emphasis should be laid on the Latin possessive 
adjective, on purpose and result clauses, on indirect 
questions and indirect statements, on participles, and 
on conditional sentences. The attempt to grasp the 
purpose and result ideas and the ideas expressed by 
the various types of conditional sentences affords valu- 
able training in the use of English and in logical think- 
ing. The writer has found that a large percentage of 
his pupils have come to the study of First Year Latin 
without the ability to express these ideas in English. 
Many a pupil will write: “If I can hear, I am not in 
this school.” 
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Seventh and last, teachers should make themselves 
familiar with the ‘‘Teachers’ Manual” which is pub- 
lished to accompany “First Year Latin.”’ It is sup- 
plied by Ginn & Co. free of charge, and contains many 
valuable and detailed suggestions which it would be 
impossible to give in a paper of this kind. 

ALLAN BRADSHAW FAY, 


Assistant Professor of Latin in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 


II.—In ENGLISH. 


The deficiencies in English of candidates for admis- 
sion to the College usually include an insufficient 
vocabulary, an inadequate command even of such 
vocabulary as they possess, and alack of comprehension 
of idiomatic and elided colloquial forms. As a conse- 
quence, they fail to grasp the meaning and scope of the 
plainest statements and the simplest questions. 

In addition, candidates are often backward in the 
development of thought power: they do not seem able 
to concentrate their minds upon a question and think 
out its meaning, but, running it over, they catch at 
some familiar word and answer wildly. They are 
good at memorizing, but weak in comprehending the 
metaphors that vary the meaning of the commonest 
words. 

Any one of these deficiencies is a serious handicap, 
and, having all, a candidate is pretty sure to fail in 
college work, no matter what his natural abilities 
may be. 

The only remedy that we can suggest is longer and 
more thorough preparation. The time given the deaf 
student to prepare himself for college, when compared 
with that allotted the hearing youth, is lamentably 
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short and inadequate. Taking into account his handi- 
cap, it ought to be longer than that of the hearing boy 
and more painstaking. Stretch it out in all cases to 
the limit of a few of our schools, twelve and thirteen 
years, and even then do not send a boy or girl to col- 
lege who is over-young or immature. The attainment 
of this limit is not likely to be immediate; therefore it 
may be wise to make more time for language work 
by cutting down the study of the technics of grammar. 

We do not think it wise in any case to overburden 
the young mind with the intricacies of grammar. 
Fix clearly in the pupil’s mind as early as you please 
the three fundamental relations of syntax—the Predi- 
cate, the Adjective, and the Adverbial—but do not 
waste time insisting that the pupil shall be able to 
classify properly every part of speech that he meets, 
and give correctly its various inflectional forms. 
Let him rather learn the latter by observation in his 
reading. Teach him that there are really only four 
parts to a simple sentence: the Subject, its Adjective 
Modifiers, the Verb, and its Adverbial Modifiers. If 
you choose to separate the Direct Object from the 
other modifiers of the verb to lay stress upon it, as you 
may very well prefer, do not let the pupil lose sight 
of the fact that the object is really an adverbial modi- 
fier limiting the action of the verb. Then show that 
complex and compound sentences are only redupli- 
cations of the simple sentence. 

We would go even farther in this simplification and 
implant in the youthful mind as early as may be the 
logical conception of a sentence as consisting of but 
two parts, the Subject and the Predicate, whose iden- 
tity is affirmed or denied by the Copula. 

Thus simplified, grammar is shorn of its usual terrors, 
the young mind is not confused, and time is gained 
for more thorough training in language in motion. 
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As to the methods to be employed to increase an 
insufficient vocabulary, and to strengthen the grasp 
of language idioms, we shall all agree that nothing can 
be so effective as reading—very much reading; read- 
ing at all ages, and at all stages of school life, accom- 
panied by daily practice in composition. 

There is a tendency to divorce Composition from 
Reading as though they were unrelated studies. This 
tendency has, perhaps, been encouraged by the prac- 
tice of the College in sending out separate papers in 
these subjects. In doing so the College sought to 
conform its papers to what it understood to be the 
practice in the schools, and so give the candidate full 
credit for what proficiency he may have attained. 
Nevertheless the practice is not approved; the sending 
out of separate papers will be discontinued. 

It is easy to sympathize with the teacher who 
divorces composition from reading. He is disgusted 
with the sterility and insincerity with which the pupil 
tries to write something about what he has read and 
imperfectly comprehends, and he seeks a subject with 
which the pupil is familiar, and upon which he can 
write simply and naturally. This subject is usually 
a sport, or some form of physical pleasure which the 
pupil has experignced. Now, no one will claim that 
athletic sports, or pleasant drinks, have any especial 
thought-awakening power. No matter how much the 
youth may enjoy them, his pleasure is mostly animal, 
and when he has said that he likes them, he has said 
about all that he thinks. It is true that with effort he 
may be taught to ruminate on these pleasures and 
squeeze out a thought or twomore, but is the game worth 
the candle? Why not use the effort thus expended to 
teach him to think intelligently and honestly of what 
has a far higher literary value and thought-awakening 
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power, that is, his reading? We would have com- 
position and reading go hand in hand from the earliest 
years. From the first school grade to the senior col- 
lege class we should strive to make books an experience 
as intimate, as interesting, and as natural as any that 
can be met on the play-ground. Only by thus holding 
the youthful mind steadily to books can it be made to 
absorb correct forms, and to acquire the habit of think- 
ing and expressing itself in idiomatic language. 

But how can we do this? We labor assiduously to 
make literature interesting to the pupil, and with 
indifferent success. We tell him much about the author, 
his early life, his hardships, and the pupil may be much 
interested, but he is left wholly untouched by the 
book itself. Now our object is to draw him to the 
book by the magnetism of the book itself; we can not 
push him. Our task then is to study the child himself 
and to strive to find how we can excite his interest in 
what we would have him read. Each child is more or 
less of a problem in himself, different in many respects 
from all others, and, to secure a hold on each individual, 
we must search out those experiences which have 
keenly interested each one, and seek to connect some 
one of these experiences with the book to be read. 
The youth should be led to find something of himself 
in what he reads. Perhaps the hero’s name is like 
his; if so, point it out; it may touch anerve. If any 
of the characters in the book have any experiences, or 
suffer any misfortunes, even remotely similar to those 
of the pupil, call his attention to it; it may draw him 
powerfully. 

In this connection we remember the awakening of 
one young man to the beauties of poetry. He said: 
““When I was about eighteen, all verse above ‘Mother 
Goose’ was so much dead-wood. Then, one day, I 
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happened to take up a copy of Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship.’ Reading a few lines, I came 
to the words, 


‘I am humbled who was humble, Friend, I bow my spirit o’er you,’ 


and, farther on, 


‘She was sprung of English nobles, I was born of English peasants: 

What was I that I should love her, save for competence to pain?’ 
‘They struck a sympathetic chord in my breast, for 
here was the note of a fellowship in misfortune. My 
loss of hearing had put me in the class of that caste- 
ridden peasant poet and my whole nature responded 
to the touch. Instantly that dead-wood verse was 
aflame, and I read on in shining words the turgid 
thoughts and feelings that had often surged through 
my own breast. From this I passed to Tennyson’s 
‘Locksley Hall,’ where the appeal to my feelings was 
similar; then on to others embodying shadows of my 
sorrows, ambitions, and ideals.” 

We know of at least one other cultured man who has 
on many occasions expressed a great admiration for 
Mrs. Browning’s poem, going so far as to rank it among 
the greatestin the language. We do not know that 
he has analyzed the feelings on which he bases this 
judgment, but, if he has done so candidly, we venture 
to think that they are similar to those of the young 
man that we have cited. 

These instances of the manner in which people 
develop an interest in books when left to themselves 
but enforce the principle which those who have read 
diligently in the lives of men of letters recognize as uni- 
versal: Whenever a man discovers the charm of liter- 
ature, he discovers therein nothing but himself. In 
this light the Yankee who said that Plato had got hold 
of some of his ideas was not so very far wrong. The 
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object of our teaching, then, should be to cultivate in 
the pupil the faculty of recognizing himself in the books 
that he reads. When we have led his mind to do this 
without direction, we shall have succeeded in teaching 
literature; and not only this, but we shall have im- 
planted in the youth a well-spring of pleasure and 
profit that will deepen and strengthen his powers of 
thought and well-fit him for the work of the College 
and for the broader work of the world. 

The limits of this paper allow me to suggest only in 
a general way specific methods of treating a book with 
a class of readers. With some it is well, before taking up 
the book, to require them to produce something in the 
same style as the prospective reading, of course under 
the promptings of the teacher. If it is ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” let them try their hands at an allegory; if 
it is “‘The Deserted Village,” let them recall as many 
as they can of the incidents and pleasures of their own 
childhood home, and their impressions of the various 
people that they knew. Never mind how crude these 
attempts may be; if they awaken any interest in their 
authors, they will have served their end. Then let 
the children compare their efforts; and, finally, lead 
them to understand that Bunyan and Goldsmith have 
done what they have been trying to do. They will 
doubtless be interested to note how these writers have 
met the difficulties that they have bungled over, and 
interested to find in the characters depicted by these 
authors resemblances to the people that they have 
known and tried to describe. 

It will be well, too, for them to try to put some of 
their work into the rhymed couplets of Goldsmith. 
At first blush this may seem absurd, but we think there 
is no other way so effective in initiating a student into 
the beauties of verse. If he, by reason of congenital 
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deafness, cannot comprehend the rhythm and harmony 
of the verse, he can at least appreciate the felicity of 
expression, the picturesqueness of phrase, and the illu- 
minating effect of apt simile and metaphor. If he is 
to master these he must try toimitate them. Imitation 
is the key to success. The pupil must serve a long 
apprenticeship in imitation before the metaphorical 
twists of words will come to, him as though by intuition; 
therefore have him imitate all forms of composition. 

Of course the teacher will find it hard to apply the 
method here hinted at to some of the readings specified 
for admission to the College; but, if this method has 
been faithfully followed in selected readings through 
the earlier grades, the difficulties of the more abstruse 
readings will not be insuperable, for by its practice the 
pupil’s grasp will have been broadened and his per- 
ception sharpened to the point where he can find himself 
even in Burke’s ‘Speech on Conciliation with America.”’ 

Again, the teacher may complain of lack of time for 
such treatment of each work; but we must remember 
that our object is not to get through a given number of 
books in a given time, but rather to give our youth a 
love for reading and a command of language, and the 
power to think. If they have acquired these in good 
measure, they can fearlessly apply for admission to 
the College. We will not turn them away. 


JOHN BURTON HOTCHKISS, 
Professor of English in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


IIl.—In ALGEBRA. 


This study, being but a wider development and 
generalization of Arithmetic, requires for its successful 
prosecution an intelligent command of arithmetical 
principles and operations. Indeed, it is not too much 
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to say that a pupil well grounded in Arithmetic is 
thereby largely fitted for progress in each succeeding 
branch of mathemetics. 

Looking to Algebra, the pupil should cultivate espe- 
cially analysis; factoring; cancellation; fractions, 
common and decimal; longitude and time; percentage; 
simple interest; ratio; simple proportion; involution; 
and evolution of the square root. This indeed leaves 
out many of the commercial and other features of 
Arithmetic; whatever of these the pupil can add will 
be so much to the good. In this whole study it is 
greatly more important that the pupil gain an intel- 
ligent insight into underlying principles than that he 
cipher out any number of examples following set rules. 

The text-book recommended is ‘‘ Wentworth’s New 
School Algebra.”” While not a work of the most 
advanced type, it is sufficient to prepare well for the 
college course. It has many merits. Simplicity at 
the start is one. In the first two chapters only positive 
quantities are used. In the second chapter, the 
equation and the principles upon which its solution 
depends are clearly stated and illustrated, followed at 
once by a great number of examples, both abstract 
and in the applied form of problems. These last, 
while to the deaf pupil, because of his comparative 
inability to construe language, perhaps the most diffi- 
cult, are at the same time the most valuable and inter- 
esting part of Algebra, since they call for. mental 
exercises far beyond those required in that great part 
of Algebraic work which is largely mechanical. This 
text-book meets the need admirably, giving a very 
great number of well graduated problems at each stage 
of advance. 

Its chapter upon the special rules of multiplication 
and division, and that upon factoring, are also excellent. 
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Too much stress cannot be laid upon factoring, for it 
is the key to very many difficulties in later work. 

A mastery of literal equations, simple and quad- 
ratic, is desirable, both because of the training it gives 
and because it is often necessary to handle these in the 
higher mathematics. 

In simultaneous equations, not much time need be 
given to those involving more than two unknowns; 
if time permits, these can be brought in at a later stage. 
Similarly, no great time need be given to evolution 
beyond the square root. At first let the effort be 
rather to confirm in the pupil an understanding of the 
principles of elimination and of evolution. 

The theory of exponents, radicals, and quadratics 
are well treated in this book, with abundant examples. 
If pressed for time, the instructor may well take (say) 
the first twenty examples in each group, deferring the 
others. 

The examination paper for admission will cover the 
first nineteen chapters, that is to Simultaneous Quad- 
ratics. It will be fair and practical, without far-fetched 
features or ‘“‘catches.”’ 

AMOS G. DRAPER, 


Professor of Mathematics in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE RELATION OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE TO 
THE CONGENITALLY DEAF.* 


In looking up the statistics of nearly one thousand 
students who have entered Gallaudet College, I have 
found so many who became deaf at the age of two 
years or less that I decided to give them special con- 
sideration under the name of quasi-congenitally deaf. 


*A paper read at the Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin, July 10, 1911. 
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Since the College was founded, 916 students have 
been admitted. 171 of this number have been recorded 
as congenitally deaf, or 182 per cent. of the whole 
number admitted. The records show that 143 more 
young men and women lost their hearing at the age of 
two years orless. I have called these quasi-congenitals. 
The sum total of congenitally deaf and quasi-congeni- 
tally deaf who have been admitted to the College is 
314. This makes a total of 34} per cent. of all students 
admitted who have lost their hearing at the age of two 
years or less. 

I have been unable to find any record of the ages at 
which 68 students became deaf. From other statistics 
it is only fairto assume that at least 20 per cent. of 
these men and women were congenitally or quasi- 
congenitally deaf, making a total of 327 out of 916 
who may not be regarded as semi-mutes. 

Recently the statement has been made that the 
entrance requirements for Gallaudet College have been 
and are such that it is impossible for a congenitally 
deaf student to enter; or that, should he be admitted, 
he is unable to complete the prescribed course. A 
few statistics will prove the falsity of this statement. 

In the early days of the College, between the years 
1869 and 1881, ten classes graduated. One hundred 
and fourteen pupils were enrolled in these classes. 
Twenty-two of these young men were born deaf; six- 
teen became deaf at the age of two years or less, making 
a total of thirty-eight congenitally and quasi-con- 
genitally deaf out of a total of 114 admitted, or 33} 
per cent. 

Of these 114 students admitted, 44 graduated; 5 of 
these 44 were born deaf; one is recorded as semi-deaf. 
Of the 44 graduates 13} per cent. were congenitally 
or quasi-congenitally deaf. 
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It is rather interesting to compare these statistics 
of the first eleven graduating classes with the records 
of the last ten years: 


and quasi- 
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In the last ten classes, out of a total enrollment of 
316 students admitted, 128 have graduated. Of these 
128 graduates, 50 are congenitally or quasi-congenitally 
deaf, making a total of 39 per cent. in these ten classes 
who may not be regarded as semi-mutes. 

Of the 316 students admitted, 135 are enrolled as 
congenitally or quasi-congenitally deaf, or 42 per cent. 

This enrollment of 42 per cent of all students in the 
classes of 1902-1911 inclusive as congenitally or quasi- 
congenitally deaf compares very favorably with the 
enrollment of 33} per cent. for the years 1869-1881, 
while a record of 39 per cent. of congenitally or quasi- 
congenitally deaf graduates for the years 1902-1911, 


1902......| 33 35% 
1903......| 44 31% 
1904......| 27 35% 
18% 
1006......| 36% 
1907......| 25 50% 
1908....../ 41 33% 
1000......| 20 55% 
1910......| 29 54% 
58% 
Total....| 316 | 397, 
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inclusive, compares even more favorably with the 13; 
per cent. for the years 1869-1881. 

It is my opinion that more congenitally deaf are 
thought to enter state schools than actually do. My 
idea in regard to this is based entirely upon the sta- 
tistics of the Columbia Institution. Of the first 900 
admitted to the Institution, including both the College 
and the Kendall School, 196 are enrolled as congenitally 
and 194 as quasi-congenitally deaf, a total of 362 per 
cent. who may not properly be regarded as semi-mutes. 

The raising of the standard of the College has caused 
some criticism. It is thought that the advanced 
standard re quired for admission will still further reduce 
the number of congenitally deaf from entering and 
completing the college course. This is yet to be seen. 
Of the 18 pupils who entered in the fall of 1910 to grad- 
uate with the class of 1915, 3 are recorded as congeni- 
tally deaf, 6 as quasi-congenitally deaf, making a 
total of 50 per cent. of the entire class, who may not 
be regarded as semi-mutes. From my own experience 
in teaching this class, four of these congenitally deaf 
young men and women are as capable of completing 
the course and graduating with honor as any semi- 
mute in the class. 

To me it seems preferable to keep the standard of 
the College as high as possible, so that the students 
who come may obtain a sound education, rather than 
to lower the standard so that even more congenitally 
deaf may enter. 

HERBERT E. DAY, 


Professor of Physics and Biology in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


[The following questions and answers were prepared for a ‘“‘Con- 
ference on Language Teaching under Oral Methods” at the Delavan 
Convention but on account of the absence of the leader this Conference 
was not held. As here printed the moiety of the questions and answers 
tending to limit the discussion of the subject to oral methods is omitted, 
and only the portion relating to the basic principles of language 
teaching which are equally applicable to oral and to manual methods 
is presented.—E. A. F.] 


I. 


What are the essentials of language teaching? 

By the time he graduates the pupil should so far have 
mastered the English language that he will be able to 
express himself correctly and fluently in connection 
with all the ordinary affairs of life. He should also 
have acquired a reading vocabulary sufficient for him 


to understand, enjoy, and profit by the contents of 
books, magazines, and newspapers of the day. The 
language sense should have been so far developed in 
him that he will think in English and employ it - 
naturally and without effort in communication with 
others. These are the essentials of his education in 
English, and the extent of his attainments in them 
measures the success or failure of him and of his 
teachers. There is, of course, much more than this 
that should be accomplished if his intelligence, the 
time he remains at school, and other conditions 
make it possible, but I believe that every deaf child 
of normal mind can learn this much within the time 
allowed in all American schools for the deaf, provided 
the methods of instruction from the beginning to the end 
of the course are what they should be, and if all his 
teachers are capable and faithful in the performance of 


their duties. 
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II. 


What should be the order of development of thought and 
its expression in teaching language to the deaf? 

The old idea in psychology was that the several 
faculties of the mind were most active at particular 
stages of bodily growth and that the studies of the 
child should be so arranged as to promote their develop- 
ment at the proper times and to utilize them to the 
best advantage in imparting knowledge. 

The newest idea ineducation is that all the faculties— 
perception, recognition, memory, imagination, reason- 
ing—are equally capable of development from the 
earliest age and that the neglect of any one of them, 
or concentration upon any particular one at any time, 
produces inequalities and abnormalities that make 
impossible the highest attainments in mental growth 
and efficiency. 

The truth of this later theory appears to be demon- 
strated by the success of the methods employed in the 
instruction of Master Sidis and other educational 
prodigies of whom the magazines have recently had 
so much to say. It might be held that it is likewise 
proved, inversely, by the poor results obtained with 
the great majority of deaf children who are isolated 
from those influences which contribute to the develop- 
ment of all the faculties in normal children, and whose 
teachers so generally add to this natural handicap by 
purposely withholding whatever demands exercise of 
certain powers of the mind, or of a number of the 
powers in combination, in the belief that they are thus 
making things easy for their pupils and forestalling 
mental confusion and confusion of language. 

Development of thought and of language should not 
be along a straight line, but should extend in all direc- 
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tions from the initial attempt to excite intelligence and 
to give it means of expression, and it should progress 
as rapidly as the ability of the individual child to 
assimilate and apply instruction makes possible. 
Nature sets no bounds to which the teacher need 
restrict herself or her pupils except that certain things 
may be beyond the child’s comprehension from his 
ignorance of the terms in which they are expressed or 
of the facts upon which they are based. When this 
is recognized in the lower grades of our schools and 
all the faculties and modes of thought and their expres- 
sion receive their proper share of exercise—progress- 
ing from the simpler to the more complex—children 
will not come to the thought studies of the upper grades 
unable to conceive a fact when it is presented to them, 
to remember it, to reason on it, to apply it, and to 
express it correctly in terms of their own choosing. 


III. 


Should gestures be employed at all in teaching language 
to deaf children, and if so, to what extent? 

My work has been confined to the most advanced 
grades, but I have had pupils of all degrees of intelli- 
gence, proficiency in speech, and attainments in lan- 
guage. I have never found it necessary to resort to 
gestures, nor thought it advisable to use them more 
than one naturally would in speaking to an audience 
of hearing people. I believe that, in all grades, teachers 
should be careful not to create in the childan expectancy 
of assistance from signs, either natural or. conventional, 
in understanding what it is aimed to give him through 
speech or writing. Whatever virtue there may be in 
signs, when used by themselves, they can work only 
harm if employed as aids in language teaching. 
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IV. 


In recitations, should pupils be required to give their 
answers in complete sentences? 

Pupils should always be taught and required to 
speak naturally. People do not generally talk after 
the abbreviated manner permitted by many teachers 
in recitations. Sometimes a single word or a phrase 
is permissible, but the rule among cultured people is 
to answer deliberately and in complete sentences, vary- 
ing the language so as not to repeat the words of the 
question. If asked, ‘‘How are you enjoying yourself 
here?’’ you would not reply, ‘‘ Very much,” unless you 
intended a snub or lacked the ability to express your- 
self. Neither would you say, as so many of the deaf 
do when they attempt to extend their reply to a ques- 
tion, ‘‘I am enjoying myself very much here.” You 
would say, ‘‘I am having a delightful time,’’ or some- 


thing to that effect. The pupils should be taught to 
answer questions after this manner, not only because 
it will improve their language, but also, and chiefly, 
because it is the proper way. A good method of doing 
it is to have them ask the questions while the teacher 
answers them. 


V. 

What can be done to prevent pupils from talking in 
isolated words and phrases, instead of complete sentences; 
and what can be done to correct the habit when once formed? 
Illustration: Many pupils will say “‘home—to-morrow?”’ 
meaning ‘‘ Will you go home to-morrow?”’ or “‘ Shall we go 
home to-morrow?” 

Teachers should be careful when talking to their 
pupils not to place undue stress upon particular words; 
or if it be necessary to do this to enable the pupil to 
grasp the word, the sentence as a whole should after- 
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wards be repeated. In this and other ways it should 
constantly be impressed upon the child’s mind that 
the sentence, not the word, is the unit of expression. 
When he uses isolated words or phrases, the pupil should 
be instantly and always checked, and required to repeat 
what he says in a complete sentence. Much patience 
and long-continued practice are necessary to overcome 
the habit when once formed. I have noticed not a 
few teachers who have fallen into this manner of speak- 
ing when addressing the deaf, and for these the first 
duty is, of course, to correct themselves. 
VI. 

How may the grammar of the language best be taught 
and so as most to contribute to development of mind and 
improvement of language? 

The five-slate system is a form of instruction in 
language now practiced in nearly all schools for the 
deaf. It can be employed to advantage only for a 
short time, and then there is an unfortunate tendency to 
drop all systematic work in language such as might be 
classed as grammar teaching. As almost all the work 
of the lower and intermediate grades is in speech and 
language teaching, with the change to the so-called 
natural method of instruction, by which the child 
learns language merely by reading and using it, there 
remains little to exercise and develop the conscious 
memory, the ability to classify, and the power to reason 
that are required for satisfactory progress in the higher 
grades. 

As between the older method of teaching language 
through grammar and the present natural method, the 
better results in language are obtained under the latter; 
but I believe that the two methods should be combined, 
that they would not interfere with each other, that 
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still better results would be secured, and that mental 
development would be far superior. 

In my own work in grammar with upper classes 
I make no use of text-books, and practically all the work 
is oral. The pupils are required to construct their own 
definitions, to reason out the rules, to remember what 
they learn without the assistance of a printed lesson 
from which they might learn by rote, and if they forget 
they must go back so far as may be necessary and work 
it out again. Thus taught, grammar is at once a lesson 
in speech, in lip-reading, and in language, and a valu- 
able means of mental development. At the same time 
they learn grammar much faster, retain it better, and 
apply it more effectively to the correction of their 
English than they would if they were taught from a 
text-book. 


VII. 


Of what special value is English Literature to the deaf, 
and how may they be interested in it? 

Unglish Literature—that is, the study of the best 
English writings, not of the writers—is of special value 
to the deaf as a means of developing their emotions 
and a consciousness of power and beauty in thought 
and expression. The hearing have many means of 
culture available—music, oratory, the drama, and 
others—but for the deaf there is, aside from painting 
and sculpture, good examples of which are rarely avail- 
able, but this one source of intellectual enrichment and 
enjoyment. It should therefore be the aim of every 
teacher, throughout the course, to prepare them to 
make the most of it. 

There may now be had selections from and simplified 
and abridged renderings of the works of most of the 
best authors—such as ‘Children’s Stories from 
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Dickens,” and “ Boys and Girls of Thackeray,’’ which 
can be read with interest by quite young pupils. There 
are other books written specially for children, which 
by the quality of their thought and style are admirably 
suited to prepare them for more advanced literature. 
Teachers should put these into the hands of their 
pupils as early as possible—which is much earlier 
than most of them think—and by their own interest 
in them stimulate the interest of the children. The 
reading of such books, and, in the advanced classes, of 
the standard writers, should be made in schools for the 
deaf, as it is in schools for the hearing, an essential and 
required part of the course in English. 


VIII. 


Of what value is reproduction from dictation, and how 
should it be conducted? 

Reproduction from dictation is of value in teaching 
both language and lip-reading, but except when it is 
used as a test of the latter—not to teach it—the pupil 
should be required to concentrate upon the sense of 
what is said and to reproduce in his own way, using 
as little or as much as he may choose of the language 
of the speaker. This method will make the better 
lip-reader and give the more valuable practice in lan- 
guage. When required to reproduce word for word, 
the ability to infer the unknown word from the thought 
into which it enters is not cultivated. Verbal repro- 
duction is also a mere exercise of the memory; it is 
mechanical, and is of little educational value. 


IX. 


Upon what mental faculties and states does progress in 
language depend, and how may these be developed and 
governed? 
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The child must be happy, contented, at peace with 
himself and those around him, and so in a receptive 
mood, to get much benefit from language teaching. 
A cheerful, harmonious atmosphere in the schoolroom 
is the first essential. 

He must be trained to see clearly and correctly. 
The mistakes pupils often.make in copying exercises 
show how deficient they are in this respect. The habit 
should be cultivated by much practice early in the 
school course. 

He must be trained to recall what he has seen on 
the teacher’s lips, on a slate, or in a book after a single 
reading. This may be done by requiring him to re- 
member short, simple statements, and extending them 
and making them more complex as he progresses. One 
who is accustomed to learneverything only by numerous 
repetitions will never know much of language or of other 
things. 

He should have not only a quick but also a retentive 
memory, and to this end he should be held responsible 
for what he has learned, not merely for the day but 
for all time. This sense of responsibility is weakened 
by too much assistance, by too frequent repetitions 
by the teacher, and by the failure to give test reviews 
at proper intervals. 

The pupil cannot be said to have any language 
of his own so long as he merely repeats sentences given 
him by a teacher or memorized from a book. Except 
when being given exercises for development of verbal 
memory, he should be required to reproduce the thought 
in his own language, and he should be given plenty of 
work that requires original expression. 

He must learn to infer the meaning of words from 
the thought as a whole of which it is in part the expres- 
sion. He will do this unconsciously if he is given plenty 
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of reading that is not too far beyond him, nor yet un- 
necessarily simple. 

Imagination and reasoning—conscious and uncon- 
scious—should be cultivated as necessary to thought 
and to the correct forms in which it may be expressed. 

English must be made his vernacular and his most 
natural means of communication, and to this end any 
other mode of expression should be excluded. 

Language is but the medium for the expression of 
thought and the emotions. The pupil will improve 
in the subject only as he grows in knowledge and feel- 
ing, and he should be brought as rapidly as may be into 
contact with all that will increase the one and stimu- 
late the other. This should always be done through 
the English language itself. Otherwise we divorce 
the thought from the language. 

SAMUEL GASTON DAVIDSON, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TRAINING FOR THE BOY.* 


In the development of a people there is no pre- 
arranged plan for all, and modern thought has 
brought us to believe that the principle of restraining 
the boy is wrong and that in so doing we are crippling 
the natural resources of boyhood. 

I am a firm believer in leadership and in so directing 
the boy’s natural instincts that he may develop the 
best that there is in him. Guided to some extent 
in his own making, he not only will come to enjoy the 


*Abridged from an address before the Industrial Section of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin, 
July 12, 1911, 
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splendid things of this world, but will fit into and aid 
in the general uplift of our splendid civilization. 
In dealing with boys we are apt to forget that we were 
once young; that we viewed life with the thoughts 
and ambitions of youth back of us. 

My observations have led me to feel that there is 
no other one thing that so appals the average grown- 
up person as a live boy, full of energy and going into 
action under a full head of steam. We must consider 
the acquired intelligence that should be with the 
natural resources that obtain with the individual. 

Every normal boy wishes to accept the responsi- 
bilities of life and should he go wrong it is not his fault; 
it is because of his home training and of the influences 
arising from the local surroundings that the community 
will tolerate for its young people. 

A boy begins the age of adolescence with his natural 
tendencies equal for the good or the bad; he grows 
and develops according to his mental calibre and the 
directing influence surrounding him—both influences 
of great importance—the one of limited possibilities 
and the other at the dictates of the community. 
I do not believe in following the line of least resistance, 
but I do believe in the careful direction and nourish- 
ment of the natural tendencies of the boy. The boy 
becomes the man and, as such, he looks about him and 
exerts an influence upon civilization; and that civiliza- 
tion, if it has dealt fairly with him, has a right to expect 
something of him in return: 

If conditions are such as to surround the boys with 
an environment which will cause them, through a dis- 
organization and a misdirection of their natural 
resources, to be as boys loafers and ieeches upon society, 
then you must expect the same from them as grown- 
ups. 
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The conditions under which the boy lives have to 
do with his development. None of us would volun- 
tarily give the boy a wrong training, but we as educators 
have been the last to modernize our views as to the 
training necessary to produce the most useful citizen 
of the twentieth century. 

This entire industrial movement has been forced 
upon us, as educators, by the industrial world. It isa 
matter of history that educators are the last to move 
in any great reform. 

Boy nature is the same to-day.as it has been during 
all the centuries that have passed; but the means of 
developing that boy and directing him are as varied 
as the household and as the ages. 

A century ago, in this country, every one worked, 
every person was a producer. To-day the youthwrites 
in a burst of fun that ‘‘ Everybody works but father,”’ 
when the truth of the matter is that the average youth 
is given but little responsibility; his home training is 
not a ‘‘balanced ration” so far as work is concerned 
(his school training has less), and, of course, he starts 
out to find new worlds to conquer, which he usually 
does with ‘detriment to himself to a greater or less 
degree. 

Today there is a constant strife to get onto ‘‘ Easy 
Street’’ and there to dwell in luxury, ease, and vice. 
I fear for the young man brought up in luxury and ease; 
he has abnormal habits for a very normal world. His 
intellect is often dwarfed because of that restraining 
influence which does not allow him to accept respon- 
sibilities of some sort, and at manhood, if he awakens, 
he finds his natural resources dust-laden and worm- 
eaten to such an extent that it is an heroic task to place 
his mental activity in competition with his fellow’s. 
The boy problem is made difficult, not by the boy, but 
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by his trainers. It is not fair to a child that we shall 
take bim for a period of from ten to twelve years out 
of the useful activities of life, and give him a course of 
schooling that has in it no thought of a preparation 
of that child for the practical problems of life which he 
is to meet, and in the solution of which problems we 
are going to judgehim as a success or as a failure in life. 
We must train for the industrial, as well as for the so- 
valled cultural side of life. An education that does not 
promote the desire and power to do useful things is 
to my mind not worth the getting. 

The industries and literature both have claims upon 
education, and in this respect they have the same 
claims, but no more; both are useful but in different 


ways. 

This is a time of great unrest politically, socially, 
and educationally. We are to-day no respecters -of 
traditions; when a thing does not fit we discard it. 


I take it that we are to-day entering the age of utili- 
tarian idealism. Service is the aim of life; to produce 
something that the world wants and is willing to pay 
for. 

At the establishment of our high schools in 1822 at 
Boston I found these words: 

‘“‘It should never be forgotten that the grand object 
of this institution is to prepare boys for such advance- 
ment and such pursuits in life as they are destined to 
after leaving it.” 

I believe that we are now entering a period in which 
set courses of study will be all but eliminated, and in 
place of them we shall be offering subjects to such an 
extent as subjects and money for the extra teachers 
will hold out. 

We sometimes find a mild-mannered individual 
whose senses are somewhat jarred because of the mixing 
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of economic industrial subjects with the so-called cul- 
tural. There are some educators today who are so 
far in the rear as to protest that utilitarian subjects 
cannot be considered as educative. 

These matters need not concern us; their influence 
is a thing of the past. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I would make free use of the economic features 
in our educational work. 

It is dangerous to turn a live boy loose in the world 
without giving him a training for some vocation which 
is to his liking and which will aid in the development 
of his mental calibre. Society long ago recognized 
that teachers and all other so-called professional men 
need to be educated, but we are only now awakening 
to the fact that the great mass of workers is in need of 
an education which will develop and elevate the posi- 
tion that they occupy in life. Do not try to teach a 
youtheverything about everything nor everything about 
any one thing, but bend your energies to teaching him 
everything necessary to know about the many things 
to be found in his path of natural tendencies. 

All industries are rapidly becoming more difficult 
and, when developed to any degree of efficiency, they 
pass quickly beyond the compass of the untrained and 
the uneducated. With the rise of the industrial has 
come the demand for a system of education that will 
care for the industrial classes, until, as I have stated 
before, our entire educational scheme is on the point 
of revision. I believe in the immediate and direct 
value of training for a purpose. I believe in teaching 
any subject not to satisfy the subject, but to satisfy 
the wants of the student. Thus we teach for the living. 

I would not lean backward in ourrace for the practical, 
but I would insist upon a training of the mind through 
the doing, whenever possible. Education is the ruling 
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passion of to-day; colleges and schools, both private 
and public, day classes and night classes, winter and 
summer are filled. A man is no longer asked to pay 
the expenses of his own education; it is well established 
that the child belongs to the community as a whole, and 
we insist that he be educated. There is no sentiment 
init; itis business. It is not charity; it is government 
efficiency. Education will not relieve us from labor, 
or even drudgery, but it will relieve us from the burden 
of aimless or fruitless drudgery. No man, whether 
educated or uneducated, has a right to be useless. 
Every useful activity should be recognized in any 
complete educational system: music and painting, 
poetry and sculpture, farming and engineering, medi- 
cine and law, philosophy and theology; as wide and 
as varied as the activities and capacities of the human 
race, so wide and so varied must our educational work 
be if it is to be universal and be safe. | 
The successful farmer is a widely educated man. 
I know of no vocation or profession which compares 
with it in this respect. He must not only know crops 
and how to grow them, but he must know soils and 
their content that he may intelligently treat them; 
seeds and how to judge them that he may use the best; 
animals and the laws of breeding that he may increase 
the efficiency of his herds; he must have business 
ability, as he must put his produce upon the world’s 
markets, and he should know what the market wants 
and is willing to pay for. No scheme of education is 
acceptable to-day, nor can it hope to become so until it 
not only builds up the masses, but reaches out and 
uplifts and dignifies, not one, but all the industries as 
well. It does not follow that one must desert industry 
as soon as ‘he is educated. In support of this it is 
enough to point out that the real farmer to-day is not 
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only educated in the profession of agriculture, but he 

is a reader of current literature to such an extent that 

we find him a well-read man, and tied to no constit- 

uency when it comes to a question of right or wrong. 
Dr. Frank Hall says: 


“That boy is best developed who can do the most useful things within 
his mental and physical limitations. I do not care whether or no he is 
familiar with the dead languages, but I do care whether or no he can 
concentrate his thoughts and do the thing he means to do exactly as he 
means to do 


Vocation, then, is the chief corner-stone of the home, 
and that young man who is planning to become an effi- 
cient wage-earner, to save a partof his earnings to make a 
home for himself and somebody’s sister, is as safe, so 
far as plans for the future are concerned, as any young 


man in any community. 
¥. R. CRANE, 
Principal of Dunn County School of Agriculture and Domestic Science, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CONVENTION. 


THE officers of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors, elected at the Nineteenth Meeting at Delavan, 
Wisconsin, July 10, 1911, to serve until the election 
of their successors at the next meeting, are as follows: 

President, E>bwarp M. GALLAUDET, Hartford, Conn. 

Vice-President, J. R. Dopyns, Jackson, Miss. 

Secretary, Herpert E. Day, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer, J. ScoHuYLER Lone, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Normal Section. 


CaroLinE A. YALE, Northampton, Mass., Chairman. 
PercivaL Washington, D. C. 


The Organization of the Convention. 


RicHarp Orro JoHNsoN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ELBERT A. Gruver, Rome, N. Y. 
Mary McCowen, Chicago, IIl. 


Industrial Section. 


WaRREN Rostnson, Delavan, Wis., Chairman. 
Cyrus E. Wuitr, Olathe, Kans. 
Mrs. Bett Krvuecer, Jacksonville, Ill 
DuncaN CAMERON, Jackson, Miss. 
JAMES M. Stewart, Flint, Mich. 


Art Section. 


Mary B. Bearris, Flint, Mich., Chairman. 
Mary C. Upuam, Jacksonville, IIl. 

STELLA A. Fiske, Delavan, Wis. 

Mrs. Ortts A. Berrs, Rome, N. Y. 
ELEANOR P. JONEs, Scranton, Pa. 


Kindergarten Section. 


RicHARD OTtTo JOHNSON, Indianapolis, Ind., Chairman. 
Mrs. CorNELIA BINGHAM Eaae_rs, Chicago, III. 
Mary M. Lyne, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

GeorGIA EK. ANDREws, Flint, Mich. 

EpNna Gent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oral Section. 


A. L. E. Croutrer, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chairman. 

FRANCES WETTSTEIN, Milwaukee, Wis. 

FRANK M. Driaas, Ogden, Utah. 

Harris Taytor, New York, N. Y. 

FraNK W. Bootu, Omaha, Neb. 
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so amid the rush of time’s ceaseless river it seems 


Auricular Section. 


Harris Tayior, New York, N. Y., Chairman. 
Wi.uraM N. Burt, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

W. K. Arco, Colorado Springs, Colo. ° 

Amy M. Burke, Belleville, Ont. 

JoHN F. BLEepsog, Baltimore, Md. 


Eastern Local Section. 


Rosert Patrerson, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman. 
ArtTuHUR C. Mannina, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HELEN Fay, Washington, D. C.- 

Myra L. Barracer, New York, N. Y. 

CHARLES W. ELy, Frederick, Md. 


Southern Local Section. 


W. LauRENS WALKER, Cedar Spring, 8.C., Chairman. 
G. D. Eurirt, Staunton, Va. 

Connor W. Wriaut, Cave Spring, Ga. 

JoHn W. Buatrner, Austin, Tex. 

WESTON JENKINS, Talladega, Ala. 


Western Local Section. 
Tuomas P. Vancouver, Wash., Chairman. 
GrackE M. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
ETHELWYN M. Hammonp, Delavan, Wis. 
Howarp J. McDermip, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
NANNIE A. POLLARD, Faribault, Minn. 


NOBLE B. McKEE. 


It has long been the sweet custom when a steamboat 
on the Potomac passes Mount Vernon to toll the bell 
in honor of the illustrious man who sleeps there; and 


NOBLE B. McKEE, M. A., Pu. D. 
Born September 21, 1852. 
Died June 20, 1911. 
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fitting to toll the bells of memory when a noble spirit 
launches forth on the great, eternal ocean. On the 
20th of June, 1911, Noble B. McKee, who had spent the 
larger part of his life in the work of educating the deaf 
and for fifteen years had been at the head of the 
Missouri School, crossed the bar and met his Pilot 
face to face. 

Born and educated in Indiana, the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister, he had completed fifty-eight years 
of a signally useful, active life. As a principal he had 
few equals and no superiors. A man of cultivated 
mind and original ideas, thoroughly versed in his 
profession, he was fitted to be a leader of men, and 
under his wise and skilful administration his school 
ranked among the very best in the United States. He 
was the authorof a systemof language teaching, grouped 
around the verb forms, which, especially for beginners, 
is unsurpassed by anything now in use. Fatherly 
and affectionate toward his pupils, kind and considerate 
toward his teachers and officers, yet exacting from 
each a full measure of duty, no principal was ever 
more deeply loved and honored while living, or more 
sincerely mourned when dead. When it was announced 
in that early morning that Noble McKee was no more, 
it was like an electric shock through our community, 
and many an eye was dim with tears and many a 
heart throbbed with deepest pain. 

But not only as an expert in his profession did he 
command our utmost respect and confidence, but as a 
man he stood head and shoulders above the average 
men of his generation. Beyond the reach of baseness, 
nothing low or unmanly ever came near his head or 
heart. The very soul of honor, he scorned all sham 
and pretense, and was utterly averse to exploiting 
his works, or even claiming those honors which his 
merit so richly deserved. 
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As a citizen he was active and public-spirited, con- 
tributing liberally of his time, effort, and money to 
every laudable undertaking, and was held in the highest 
esteem by his fellow citizens, as was attested by the 
large funeral cortege which followed him to the grave. 
Indeed everybody was his friend, and there is scarcely 
a walk of life in this community where he will not be 
missed. y 

But the crowning glory of his character was that he 
was adevout Christian. Without cant or ostentatious 
show of piety, he added to a firm faith in his Saviour 
the cardinal Christian virtues, and ever strove to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with his God. 

It is a glorious consummation of such a life quietly 
as the gentle dawn to exchange the shadow of earth 
for the full-orbed splendors of an eternal day. He has 
left to the world the shining example of an upright 
citizen, to his profession the superb pattern of a brilliant 
teacher, and to his family the priceless legacy of a 
spotless name. 

After an intimate association with him for fourteen 
years as one of his teachers, I sadly lay this humble 
tribute upon his grave, andcan say of him, in thelanguage 
of England’s laureate, here was a man who ‘‘reverenced 
his conscience as his king,’”’ and who, “through all 
this tract of years, wore the white flower of a blameless 
life.”’ 

C. H. HILL, 


Instructor in the Missouri School, 
Fulton, Missouri. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from among us 
our beloved Superintendent, Dr. Noble B. McKee, therefore be it 

Resolved, That while we humbly submit to the decree of an all-wise 
Ruler, we dceply deplore the sudden death of Dr. Noble B. McKee, 
by which we are deprived of his services as Superintendent of this 
Institution, of his wise counsel, and of his genial companionship. 
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Resolved, That in the life of Dr. Noble B. McKee we have an example 
of the highest and best type of American citizenship—a kind and 
affectionate father, a true and devoted husband, a_public-spirited 
citizen, an honest, faithful, and efficient public servant, and a noble 
Christian gentleman—an example well worthy of emulation by ail who 
knew him. He was a man of unusual personality, being firm in his 
convictions of duty and yet not contentious, which won for him the 
admiration of even those who disagreed with him. During all of his 
long years of service as Superintendent of this Institution he main- 
tained the utmost confidence, respect, and esteem of all with whom 
he came in contact, and his official record, like his private character, 
was without spot or blemish. 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved family of the deceased 
our heartfelt sympathy and commend them to the loving care of our 
Heavenly Father, who has promised to be a husband to the widow and 
a father to the fatherless. 

E. M. TAUBMAN, 
W. NIEDERMEYER, 
8S. A. CLARK, 
CHAS. E. RENDLEN, 
J.J. NEUKOMM, 
Board of Managers of the Missouri School for the Deaf. 


A BRIEF REPLY TO MR. KISCHE’S “FOUR 
ANSWERS TO: FOUR QUESTIONS.’* 


Mr. Kiscue’s demand that pupils who are capable 
of development and education should be excluded from 
instruction by the oral method cannot be called 
‘“‘*humane.”’’ He wishes to deprive these unfortunates 
of the ‘benefit of learning articulation. He thereby 
assumes a great responsibility, which decidedly can 
bring him no thanks. 

It is unfortunately true that the weak pupils in many, 
yes, in most cases speak imperfectly, and that their 
speech is often worthless for the purpose of oral com- 

*Translatedfrom Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung for August 15,1911. 
Mr. Kische’s article, to which this is a reply, was translated in the May 
number of the Annals, pages 331-333. 
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munication. Yet the view expressed in his Leipsic 
paper (Annals, lv, 277) that ‘certain deaf-mutes can- 
not be given intelligible speech even by a life-long 
instruction in articulation” can apply only to feeble- 
minded pupils who are incapable of any instruction. 
Those pupils whom Mr. Kische would have taught 
by means of the manual alphabet and writing are 
capable of instruction and, if they possess normal 
organs of speech, are all, without exception, able to 
learn articulation. Mr. Kische himself admits this, 
but says that their articulation is only ‘‘a mumbling, 
grunting, squeaking, and disagreeable screaming.” 

I on the contrary maintain that all weak pupils, 
provided they are capable of instruction at all, are 
capable of acquiring a clear and intelligible articulation, 
and with it as much language as their intellectual power 
permits, which is at. least as much as they could acquire 
through the manual alphabet and writing. Beyond the 
limits of a certain mental capacity these pupils cannot 
be carried either by the oral or any other method. 
But whatever results in language can be attained 
through the manual alphabet and writing can also be 
attained through articulation. 

Instruction by means. of the manual alphabet there- 
fore offers no material advantages over that by the oral 
method. 

I also maintain that to the weakest pupils who are 
capable of instruction articulation can be taught in a 
perfectly hwmane manner. 

These claims are based upon my own convictions, 
which are the result of an experience of several years. 
I will maintain them fully and absolutely, even though 
I should stand quite alone in my opinion. 

Mr. Kische emphasizes the word “humane” and 
implies that articulation can be imparted to weak 
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pupils only in an inhumane manner. In his Leipsic 
paper he speaks of “cruelties, brutalities, the severity 
of this method,” ete. That is an utterly groundless 
accusation. For myself I must decidedly disclaim it. 
Moreover Mr. Kische seems to have a very peculiar 
idea of articulation teaching for weak children. 

The oral method is the best and most advantageous 
method of teaching even weak children. In every 
‘ase where education is possible we must aim to give 
a clear, intelligible, and agreeable articulation. This, 
I repeat, is possible. 

BR. MATHEUS, 


Instructor in the Posen Institution, 
Posen, Prussia. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BROWN, REV.JOHN G., D.D., and BURT, WILLIAM N., Ph. D. 
History of the Western Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. Edgewood Park: 
Printed at the Institution. 1911. 8 vo, pp. 62. 

The story of the Westceén Pennsylvania Institution from its 
origin in the attendance of a mischievous little colored deaf 
boy in the Sunday School of Dr. Brown’s church in Pittsburgh 
forty-three years ago, the formation of a deaf class in the 
Sunday School, the evolution of this class into a day-school, 
and of the day-school into a large residential school, is told 
by Dr. Brown himself, who wrote this part of the History in 
1893. Dr. Burt has continued the work in accordance with a 
request made by Dr. Brown shortly before his death in 1904, 
bringing the narrative down to 1911. Dr. Burt’s portionof 
the History includes such important events as the intro- 
duction of the oral method, the erection of a hospital and a 
gymnasium, the destruction of the principal building by fire, 
and its replacement by a new and better structure. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with portraits and pictures of buildings. 
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JENKINS, WESTON, M. A. Journal of the Farmers’ Club, 
Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega, 1910-1911. Printed 
at the School. 8 vo, pp. 30. 


66 


Mr. Jenkins’s first journal of his boys’ “ Farmers’ Club,”’ 
describing the work done in the spring of 1910, was noticed 
in the Annals last year, lv, 414. This second publication 
carries the undertaking through the following school year. 
The story of its successes and failures is interesting even to 
the casual reader and the experiment itself must have been 
intensely interesting to those who took part in it. The 
teaching of agriculture as conducted by Mr. Jenkins cannot 
fail to result in a discipline of the pupils’ minds that is of no 
less value than the practical knowledge of farming imparted. 
It affords a model of the way in which all manual training 
in our schools for the deaf ought to be carried on. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS. 


Halifax Institution, Fifty-third Annual, for 1910; Indiana 
School, Sixty-seventh Annual, for 1910; Jews’ Home, London, 
England, Fortieth Annual, for 1910; Lyons, France, Institu- 
tion, Twenty-seventh Annual, for 1911; Nebraska School, 
Seventeenth Biennial, for 1910 and 1911; New England 
Industrial School, Thirtieth Annual, for 1910; New South 
Wales Institution, Forty-ninth Annual, for 1910; New York 
Institution, Ninety-second Annual, for 1910; Pennsylvania 
Institution, for 1909-1910; Vanersborg, Sweden, for 1910- 
1911. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss A. L. Johnson, Miss Enfield Joiner, 
Mrs. W. B. Castleberry, Miss Frieda G. Kann, Miss Nell 
Taylor, and Miss Theo K. Riggs have resigned. New 
teachers are Miss Josephine P. Warren and Miss Mary L. 
Gordon, both from the Georgia School; Miss Elizabeth H. 
Clarke, from the North Carolina School; Miss E. Jane 
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Hoffman and Miss Ida M. Wilde, both from the Northern 
New York Institution; and Mr. John H. McFarlane, B. A.., 
from the Nebraska School. Miss Wilde will teach wood- 
working and mechanical drawing. 

Shoe-making as‘a trade is discontinued and Agriculture, 
under the direction of Mr. Weston Jenkins, is made a regular 
branch of the Industrial Department. A new school build- 
ing and a heating plant for all the buildings, costing together 
about $50,000, are in process of construction. The school 
building will be called “Johnson Hall” in honor of Dr. 
Joseph H. Johnson, who was the Founder and for thirty-five 
years Principal and Superintendent of the school. 


American School_—Mrs. Fannie C. Smith has rejoined 
the teaching corps after an absence of a year. 


Central New York Institution—Miss Florida Gibson has 
resigned to do private teaching, Miss Margaret R. Warren 
to teach in the Florida School, Miss Sarah E. Hicks to teach 
in the New York State Hospital for the Care of Crippled 
and Deformed Children at West Haverstraw, and Mrs. 
Myra Clover Farley to be married. New teachers are Miss 
Vivian Van Dyke, formerly substitute teacher in this Insti- 
tution, and Miss Aimee Walworth of Rome, New York, 
teacher in sewing. The other positions have not yet been 
filled. 

The last legislature appropriated $4,000 for general repairs 
and improvements. 


Dresden (Saxony) Institution Heinrich Ernst St6tzner, 
Director of the Dresden Institution from 1890 to 1901, died 
November 2, 1910, aged 79. Stétzner began his work in 1851 
as a teacher in the School for the Feeble-Minded at Hubertus- 
berg. In 1855 he became a teacher in the Leipsic Institution 
for the Deaf and for thirty years taught the C class—the class 
of backward children—in that school. In 1884 he was 
made head teacher; in 1887 he went to the Dresden Institu- 
tion as Vice-Director and three years later became Director. 
In September, 1901, he celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his life work and a month later retired from active service. 
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Stétzner was influential as a writer as well as a teacher. 
In 1870 he published a Life of Heinicke and he was the author 
of many articles and reviews in pedagogical and popular 
journals on the instruction of the deaf, the training of back- 
ward children, the cure of stammering, and education in 
general. He was an advocate of oral teaching for the deaf 
but he favored the use of signs in religious instruction and 
in dealing with backward children. He is best known 
through his earnest advocacy of special schools for atypical 
children as a part of the public school system. A sketch of 
his life and work, including a bibliography, by Max Kirmsse, 
is published in Hos for July, 1911. ° 


Florida School—Miss Margaret E. Compton, who goes to 
teach in the Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Ethel M. Cory, 
who is to be married, and Miss Mary Hoopes have resigned. 
They are succeeded by MissE]ma Glover, of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina; Miss Florence C. Lyne, from the Utah School; 
and Miss Margaret R. Warren, from the Central New York 
Institution. 

The legislature has appropriated $30,000 for an industrial 
building, $5,000 for the purchase of additional land, $1,500 
for tiling bath-rooms, and $1,000 for improving the fire pro- 
tection. 


Gallaudet College-—At the close of the term in June, 1911, 
the following degrees were conferred in course. Master of 
Arts: Mary Bess Michaels, B. A., and Madison Johnson Lee, 
M. A., Normal Fellows. Bachelor of Arts: George Hubbard 
Bailey, Ethel Fannie Eaton, Leslie Andrew Elmer, Homer 
Earl Grace, John Tom Hower, Henry Stevens Morris, Jr., 
Goldie Annie Newman, Edwin Winfred Nies, Emma Lovina 
Pike, Elmer Dovico Talbert. Bachelor of Science: William 
Baxter Mosey. Bachelor of Philosophy: Bird Lee Craven and 
Iva Merritt Robinson. Bachelor of Letters: Mary Matilda 
Fossan. Normal certificates were given to Maud H. Peet, 
Elwood A. Stevenson, and Carl P. Bowles. On Presentation 
Day, May 10, 1911, the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred upon Frank M, Driggs, Superintendent of the 
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Utah School, and the honorary degree of Bachelor of Peda- 
gogy upon Sidney J. Vail, a teacher in the Indiana School 
for fifty-one years, and Willis Hubbard, a teacher in the 
Michigan School for forty-nine years. 

On this occasion Dr. Gallaudet’s retirement after fifty- 
four years of service was formally recognized and Percival 
Hall was installed as President of Gallaudet College. 
Addresses were made by Hon. Thetus W. Sims, Congres- 
sional Member of the Board of Directors, for the Board; 
Dr. Robert Patterson, Principal of the Ohio School, for the 
Alumni; Dr. Thomas Fell, President of St. John’s College, 
for sister colleges; Dr. J. R. Dobyns, Superintendent of the 
Mississippi Institution, for schools for the deaf; Dr. Gallaudet 
and President Hall. On behalf of the Alumni Dr. Patterson 
presented Dr. Gallaudet with an illuminated address signed by 
all the alumni now living and bound in a handsome volume; 
on behalf of the Directors, Hon. John W. Foster presented 
him with a large and beautiful silver loving-cup as ‘“‘a token 
of their esteem and affection for him as educator, philan- 
thropist, and man.” Later the students of the College gave 
him a handsome vase, the pupils of the Kendall School a 
valuable knife, and the officers and teachers of the College and 
School a gold watch. 

During the last school year a carpenter shop, dark room, 
and printing office for the young men of the College were 
provided for in the main college building, leaving the labora- 
tory building free for the arrangement of a larger physical 
laboratory. 

The greenhouses have been moved to a more convenient 
situation and will afford an opportunity for instruction in 
floriculture. A number of the young men of the College 
have already applied for such work. 

Mr. Harley D. Drake, B. A., of the class of 1904, Gallaudet 
College, formerly a teacher in the Nebraska School and 
recently engaged in farming near Piqua, Ohio, takes charge 
of the farm and dairy work. A new silo, milk house, 
dairy barn, and two new chicken houses have been erected. 
An opportunity is afforded for young men interested in 
dairying and poultry raising to make a study of such work. 
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Miss Helen Northrop, librarian, offers work in cataloguing 
this fall to young ladies of the College. During the past 
summer she has been studying domestic science, and later 
will be able to give a course in that subject also. 


Georgia School.—Miss Josephine Hayden, from the Mon- 
tana School, and Miss Mary D. Carter, from the Oklahoma 
School, have been appointed teachers in the place of Miss 
Josephine P. Warren and Miss Mary L. Gordon, who have 
gone to the AlabamaSchool. Miss Nell D. Warren has retired 
permanently from the work. 


Idaho School.—Mr. Paul Martin, who has been connected 
with the School since its organization, first as teacher and 
then as superintendent, has retired. On account of trouble 
with his throat, the doctor advised a change of climate. 
He will study architecture in Cornell University. He is 
succeeded by Mr. William E. Taylor, who has had long 
experience as a teacher in the Nebraska and Texas Schools. 
Miss Florence E. Bennett has resigned to teach in the Utah 
School and is succeeded by Mrs. O. T. Taylor from the 
Texas School. Mr. W. F. Shortridge, manual-training teacher, 
has resigned and moved to Missouri. He is succeeded by 
Mr. Elmer D. Talbert, B. A., a recent graduate of Gallaudet 
College. 

Ground has been broken for a new building to be used as a 
boy’s dormitory. It is to be completed by January and to 
cost approximately $30,000. 


Illinois School——Miss Ernestine Jastremski has retired 
to study French for a year at the University of Paris; Miss 
Elizabeth Rhodes to teach in the North Dakota School; Miss 
Lillian Anderson to teach in the Washington State School; 
Miss Ella Cannon to teach in the School for Improved Instrue- 
tion; Miss Alice May Plouer to teach in the Pennsylvania 
Institution, and Miss Elva M. Charles on account of ill health. 
New teachers are Miss Carolyn G. Taft, who returns after a 
year’s teaching in the Pennsylvania Institution; Miss Harriet 
C. Simpson, from the North Dakota School; Miss Eleanor B. 
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Jewell, from the Iowa School; Miss Josephine Avondino 
and Mrs. Minnie Bell Krueger, both from the Oklahoma 
School; Miss Alice T. Coburn, from the Wisconsin School; 
and Mrs. Mary J. Deavitt from the public schools of Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 

Miss Fannie Cram, a valued teacher, was killed last August 
in an automobile accident in Wisconsin. 

The last legislature appropriated $4,000 for the purchase 
of a type-setting machine. 


Towa School.—Miss Elizabeth R. Russell has resigned to 
teach in the Gallaudet School and Miss Viva Wind to take 
a normal course in the Clarke School. They are succeeded 
by Miss Delia Yaeger, of Danville, Kentucky, and Miss Ger- 
trude Sheehan. Miss Lucy Norton, of Rockford, Michigan, 
is appointed teacher of domestic science and Miss Margaret 
MacBain, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, teacher of drawing and art. 


Kansas School.—Miss Margaret Tyler, of Ohio, and Miss 
Ruth Brady, of Illinois, have been appointed teachers in the 
place of Miss Edna Shomber, resigned, and Mr. Richard T. 
Thompson, deceased. 

Much money has been expended in improvements during 
the past summer, including $1,000 for grading the athletic 
field, $1,000 for cement floors, $1,500 for sanitation in the 
main building, and other needed improvements. 


Kendall School.—Miss Mary E. Williams, B. A., a graduate 
of Gallaudet College in the class of 1909, has been added 
to the corps of teachers. Miss Sarah Harvey Porter will 
devote her time to lectures and other work with the normal 


class. 


A large room for primary manual-training work has 
been arranged in the basement of the school building. 


Kentucky School.—Miss Belle B. Schoolfield and Miss 
Grace Thayer, of the Oral Department, and Miss Letitia C. 
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Green, who has been a teacher in the Manual Department 
for sixteen years, have resigned. These vacancies have 
been filled by the appointment of Miss Ella Barker, who 
received her training under Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, Super- 
vising Teacher of the Oral Department; Mrs. Mary R. Welch, 
who was trained at the Clarke School; and Mr. Madison J. 
Lee, M. A., trained at Gallaudet College. 

Mr. Morris T. Long, for more than twenty-five years 
resident teacher of the Colored Department, died after a 
short illness August 1, 1911, aged sixty-seven. He was 
widely known among the deaf of the state, and by his cor- 
diality and genial disposition had médde a host of friends 
among the hearing people in the community in which he lived. 


Maryland School.—Miss Betty Lewis Bowles has resigned 
to become supervising oral teacher in the Mississippi Insti- 
tution and is succeeded by Miss Cora M. Whitcher. 

Captain H. Clay Naill, the senior member of the Board of 
Visitors, died July 23, 1911. He was the last of the original 


members of the Board who were named in the legislative act 
of incorporation in 1867. On the organization of the Board 
he was chosen secretary and held the position until his death, 
a period of forty-three years. He had held various important 
public positions and was one of the most useful and influential 
members of the Board. 


Michigan School.—Miss Fannie E. Thayer, Miss Louise 
Galliver, and Miss Mary A. Spencer have given up teaching 
to enter private life. 


Mississippi Institution Miss Betty L. Bowles, from the 
Maryland School, has been appointed supervising oral 
teacher. Miss Cambria Gaston has resigned to marry the 
Hon. George May, a distinguished lawyer of Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


Missouri School.—Mr. 8. Tefft Walker, formerly a teacher 
in the Illinois, Hartford, and Pennsylvania Schools and Super- 
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intendent of the Colorado, Kansas, Illinois, and Louisiana 
Schools, has been elected Superintendent in the place of 
Dr. Noble B. McKee, deceased. Mr. Walker has a long and 
honorable record as teacher and administrator and we are 
glad to have him return to the work. 


Montevideo Institution—A national institution for the 
deaf has been established at Montevideo, Uruguay. There 
are twenty pupils and the oral method is followed. The 
Directress, Mrs. Ana Bruzzone, and the three teachers all 
received their training at the Buenos Aires School. 


Nebraska School.—In order that the law passed by the 
last legislature decreeing the adoption of the oral method 
may be carried out by one thoroughly in sympathy with it, 
Mr. Frank W. Booth has been appointed Superintendent in 
the place of Mr. R. E. Stewart, who we hope is not lost to 
the profession. Mr. Booth has had successful experience as 
a teacher in the Iowa and Pennsylvania schools and is 


widely known in America and abroad as the able Editor of 
the Association Review and Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau. 


New England Industrial School.—Miss Martha Stauffer has 
resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania Oral School. Miss 
Esther W. Sheldon, teacher of sloyd, has resigned and Mr. 
Ira W. Terry, from the West Virginia School, has been 
appointed teacher of woodwork. 


New South Wales Institution.—Mr. Samuel Watson, whose 
resignation as head-master on account of failing health was 
mentioned in the last number of the Annals, died April 27, 
1911, of pneumonia, aged sixty-nine. He had been a teacher 
of the deaf for fifty years and head master of this Institution 
for forty years. 


North Carolina (Morganton) School—Mr. T. V. Archer, 
Principal; Mrs. L. A. Winston, Lady Principal; Miss Elizabeth 
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Kellogg, Miss Kate Ludwig, Miss Annie McD. Ervin, Mrs. 
Josephine Clodfelter, Miss Maude Carter, Miss Louise 
Curtis, Miss Gertrude Sorrels, and Miss Ida Bell, teachers, 
have resigned. Their places are supplied by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Maud H. Peet, from the normal class 
at Gallaudet College; Miss Susan H. Norris, from the 
Pennsylvania Institution; Miss Julia Ervin; Miss Bessie 
Benbow; Miss Dora L. Patterson, from the Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, Day-School; Miss Lida Babcock, from the Ohio 
School; Miss May Hunter; Miss Mary Haddock; Miss K. 
Theo Riggs, from the Alabama School; and Miss Blanche 
Van Deveer, from the Washington State School. Miss 
Eugenia T. Welsh, from the Rhode Island Institute, has been 
appointed supervising teacher of Goodwin Hall. 

The new Primary Building opened this month has been 
named by vote of the Board of Directors “Goodwin Hall.” 
It is a thousand feet distant from the main building. It is 
built to accommodate a hundred small children, having ten 
schoolrooms, necessary sleeping apartments, and a dining 
room. It is under the direction of a supervising teacher, 
and has its own corps of six teachers and three subordinate 
officers, besides the necessary help, all entirely independent 
of the main institution. The structure is of brick, with slate 
roof and metal trimmings. It is heated by the Honeywell 
hot-water system, lighted by electricity, and has a good 
water supply. We hope to have a picture and plans of the 
building in the next number of the Annals. 


North Dakota School—Miss Winifred Northrop and Miss 
Rachel E. Foster have resigned and are succeeded by Miss 
Elizabeth K. Rhodes, from the Illinois School, and Miss 
Louise O. Simms, from the Mississippi School. Mr. Henry 8. 
Morris, Jr., B. A., a recent graduate of Gallaudet College, 
has been appointed instructor in printing. 

A new school building costing $37,000 is to be used 
this fall for the first time. It has two stories above the base- 
ment and contains twelve class-rooms, besides gymnasium, 
shower baths, and lounging room. 
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Ohio School.—Miss Nora M. Hisey has resigned to take 
charge of the Toledo, Ohio, Day-School; Miss Anna L. 
Thomas to teach in the Newark, New Jersey, Day-School; 
Miss Lida Babcock to teach in the North Carolina School at 
Morganton, and Miss Anna Hoeffler to be married. Mr. 
L. A. Odebrecht has leave of absence for half ayear on account 
of ill health, and Miss Verna King also has leave of absence. 
Miss Rose Marsh is appointed supervising teacher of speech. 
Miss Alice Arbaugh and Miss Ernestine Faye Ball, both from 
the Pennsylvania Institution, are added to the corps of 
teachers. Miss Carmellite Campbell, Miss Bertha Thomas, 
and Miss Hazel Bryan become normal students. 


Oklahoma School—Mr. T. V. Archer, from the North 
Carolina School at Morganton, has been appointed Principal. 
Other new teachers are Mrs. SaraS. Temple, formerly of the 
Gallaudet School; Miss Cooper Feland, from the South 
Carolina School; Mr. Horace B. Waters, of Kansas City, 
Missouri; Miss Anna Merrill, of Mediapolis, Iowa, teacher 
of sewing; and Mr. Joseph Carmack, of Norman, Oklahoma, 
teacher of shoemaking and harness-making. 


Pennsylvania Institution —Miss Julia E. Hoyt, Miss Mary 
H. Broadbent, Miss Helen E. Sturdevant, Miss Urania H. 
Sturdevant, Miss Iva M. Roberts, Miss Emily E. Sauter, 
Miss Laura L. Arbaugh, Miss Alice Arbaugh, Miss Pauline 
Fisk, Miss Susan H. Norris, Miss Edna Y. Rocap, Miss 
Carolyn Gay Taft, and Miss Ernestine Faye Ball have resigned. 
New teachers are Miss Helen P. James, from the Mystic 
Oral School; Miss Ivanella H.Sampson, from the Pennsylvania 
Oral School; Miss Helen G. Throckmorton, from the Virginia 
School at Staunton; Miss Alice May Plouer from the Illinois 
School; Miss Clara Louise Rockwell; Miss Nellie M. Taylor, 
from the Alabama School; Miss Ruth Wyckoff; Miss Margaret 
E .Compton, from the Florida School; Miss M. E. Bruce; Miss 
Blanche Bowman; Miss Margaret L. Sallee, from the Insti- 
tution for Improved Instruction, New York; and Miss Pauline 
B. Camp, from the North Carolina School at Morganton. 
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Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Ada R. King died last 
February. She had taught in this School for many years. 
She was devoted to her work and was an efficient teacher. 

Miss Ethel M. Smith has resigned to teach in the Newark, 
New Jersey, Day-School and Miss Ivanella H. Sampson to 
teach in the Pennsylvania Institution. These vacancies 
have been filled by the appointment of Miss Helen B. 
Russell, who was trained at this School and has taught for a 
year in the Institution for Improved Instruction, New York; 
Miss Helen E. Sturdevant, from the Pennsylvania Institution; 
and Miss Martha Stauffer, from the New England Industrial 
School. ° 


Saint Gabriel’ s (Porto Rico) School.—The Catholic Deaf-M ute 
for August, 1911, says there is a school for the deaf at 
Santuree, Porto Rico, just a half hour’s trolley ride from 
San Juan. It is named Saint Gabriel’s School for the Deaf. 


South Carolina School—Miss Minnie L. Cotton, Miss 
Alice O. Bowman, Miss Cooper Feland, and Miss 8. F. 
Warren, director of physical culture, have resigned and are 
succeeded by Miss Helen Gould Lackhove, Miss Anna 
Lawrence Morrill, and Miss Edythe May Lance, all trained 
at the Swarthmore School; Miss Winter Trader, of Missouri; 
and Miss Pattie Hunter, of Kentucky. 


‘ 


Swarthmore School.—In the celebration of a “safe and 
sane”’ Fourth of July by the borough of Swarthmore this 
year Mrs. J. Scott Anderson was chairman of the committee 
of arrangements. She made an address at the town hall 
and the teachers and children of the School took part in the 
pageant. A permanent Fourth of July Association has been 
formed with Mrs. Anderson as chairman. 


Tennessee School—Mr. Horace E. Walker, head teacher 
for several years past, has been appointed Principal of the 
teaching department. Miss Cynthia S. Beck has resigned 
to marry Mr. Harry Thompson, of Knoxville, and Miss 
Glenna Q. Houghton to marry Mr. Glenn Stubley, of Knox- 
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ville. Miss Emilie B. Nixon has also retired and Mrs. L. 8. 
Gurley has exchanged the position of teacher for that of 
housekeeper, which she filled previous to 1904. Miss Rose 
B. Alcorn, from the Minnesota School, and Miss Mary Bess 
Michaels, M. A., a graduate of Vassar College and of the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College, are added to the 
corps of instructors. Miss Michaels takes Mr. Walker’s 
place as head teacher. 


Toledo Day-School—A Day-School has been opened at 
Toledo, Ohio, under the charge of Miss Nora M. Hisey, from 
the Ohio School. 


Utah School—Miss Florence E. Bennett, formerly a 
teacher in this School, returns to the work after two years 
in the Idaho School, sueceeding Miss Florence C. Lyne, who 
goes to the Florida School. Miss Elizabeth De Long has 
resigned to go into business and is succeeded by Miss Elsie 
Christiansen, a graduate of the high class of this School. 
Miss Beverly Riley, of Salt Lake City, succeeds Mr. Donald 
Beauregard as instructor in art. Mr. Beauregard goes to 
Paris a second time for advanced art work. Mr. Wm. J. 
Kouw succeeds Mr. Otto Farley as instructor of printing. 

Two additional Kirker-Bender fire-escapes have been 
erected. 


Virginia (Staunton) School—Miss Cora L. Parker is 
appointed teacher in the place of Miss Mattie Scott, resigned, 
and Miss Lucie Lewin in the place of Miss Grace Kinsley, 
resigned. The position of supervising oral teacher, recently 
filled by Miss Helen G. Throckmorton, has not been filled. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Mabel Taylor has 
resigned to be married and Mr. B. R. Allabough, who has 
been connected with this school for the last twenty-five 
years, has resigned to take up the field of missionary work 
for the deaf vacated by the death of Rev. A. W. Mann. 
Miss Mary Campbell, from the Pennsylvania Oral School; 
Miss Sarah M. Dunn, from the Mississippi Institution; and 
Miss A. Esther Peek, a recent graduate of the Normal Class 
in the Indiana Institution, have been appointed teachers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Conference of Principals—In accordance with the 
Call of the Executive Committee a special session of the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals was held at 
Delavan, Wisconsin, on July 7 and 10, 1911. We expect to 
publish a report of the proceedings in the next number of the 
Annals. 


Conventions of the Deaf—During the past summer at 
least eleven conventions of the deaf have been held, viz., 
in Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton State, and Wisconsin. They were generally well attended 
and were conducted in a highly creditable manner. 


The Manchester Conference-—The Conference of British 
Teachers of the Deaf held at Manchester, England, July 24 
to 28, was well attended. The Teacher of the Deaf says the 
proceedings throughout were characterized by a spirit of 
deep earnestness and the papers and discussions reached a 
high intellectual and practical level. ‘‘The key-note of the 
Conference was the deaf child. The proceedings opened 
with a vindication of his intellectual power and a consider- 
ation of the various provisions necessary to enable that 
power to realize itself’ by Mr. A. J. Story, Head Master of 
the school at Stoke-on-Trent. This was followed by a 
statement of the general state of the work and a survey of its 
probable developments from the President, the Right Hon. 
Lord Sheffield. The aspects of the needs of the deaf child, as 
they appear to the medical profession, were well voiced by Dr. 
J. Kerr Love and Mr. Macleod Yearsley. Mr. G. Sibley 
Haycock and Dr. W. H. Addison outlined the nature of the 
training necessary in those who undertake the development 
of the deaf child. The claims of the deaf to advanced educa- 


tion and higher training were finely set forth by Mr. J. 8S. 
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Barker and Mr. F. Ince Jones, B. Se. Industrial training 
was exhaustively treated of by Principal Reynolds, a well- 
known authority on the subject, and by Mr. W. Nelson, 
who perhaps more than any other man has studied it in rela- 
tion to the deaf.”’ The proceedings will be published. 


The British National Bureau.—The Teacher of the Deaf for 
August gives further particulars concerning the “ National 
Bureau for Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf” 
mentioned in the last number of the Annals. Mr. Leo Bonn, 
of London, has agreed to finance the undertaking for two 
years. The Bureau will be opened if possible, on the first 
of October in the Bloomsbury district and will be under the 
direction of an Executive Committee composed of persons 
holding widely divergent views concerning methods of instruc- 
tion but alike devoted to the welfare of the deaf. Mr. Bonn 
is chairman of this committee and Mr. W. Carey Roe, B. A., 
the third son of the head master of the Derby Institution, 
has been elected Secretary to the Bureau. The objects: of 
the Bureau are: 

“1. CENTRALIZATION. To get into touch with and to promote co- 
operation between all existing agencies and charities for the improve 
ment of the deaf. 

“2. Inrormation. To collect all information available from annual 
reports, periodicals, daily papers, Government publications, home 
and foreign; and to classify such information and disseminate it for 
the purposes of the Bureau. 

“3. INvesTIGATION. To make special studies of any problem affecting 
the deaf which may recommend itself for the purposes of investigation, 
and to submit the results of such investigation to the Council for the 
purposes of public or private propaganda of suggestions or reforms.” 

Making Change.—The California News for May, 1911, 
gives the following useful exercise in ‘‘making change” 
according to the practice general among shopkeepers of using 
the process of addition rather than subtraction: 


“The teacher has on his desk a number of articles marked with differ- 
ent prices, (a book, 65c; a rubber eraser, 5c; some pencils, 3c each; a 
package of envelopes, 15¢c; some postage stamps, etc.) He also has 
change at hand, preferably real money. The pupils have been supplied 
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with money, one with a dollar, one with a quarter, another with a half, 
and soon. One of the pupils is installed as store-keeper. The teacher 
himself, to start the game, comes to the ‘store’ and spells to the one in 
charge, ‘Please give me a quarter’s worth of one-cent stamps,’ at the 
same time offering a dollar. The store-keeper tears off 25 green stamps 
and, as he pushes them across the desk to the customer, says, ‘25’, then 
following the stamps with a quarter, he says, ‘50,’ then a half dollar, 
‘one dollar.’ He has given dollar for dollar, and the deal is closed. 

“Next a pupil comes up with a quarter and expresses a desire for a 
lead pencil, at the same time tendering his money. The store-keeper 
pushes one of the lead pencils toward the customer, saying ‘3c,’ then 
a cent, ‘4c,’ then another, ‘5c,’ then a dime, ‘15c,’ then another dime, 
‘25e.’ He has reached the sum total of the money value that was given 
to him and again the deal is closed. If there is any variation in this 
order the store-keeper is summarily deposed and another rules in his 
stead. 

‘Ts the reader disposed to look upon this as an amusement best suited 
to the kindergarten? We only wish we had a dollar a head for every 
person of mature years (including not a few pedagogues), in this enlight- 
ened land, who don’t (and can’t, without visible effort,) make change in 
this simple, scrsible way.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC. 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


. 


By Euiza Kent. 


Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 11l. 
Price, 60 cents. (Dominos, 25 cents.) 


The purpose of the “Manual of Arithmetic” is to establish, first, a 
foundation of those arithmetical facts which are gained principally 
through the memory. Second, to teach simply and clearly the few 
principles which govern most arithmetical conditions; to lead pupils 
to think more of quantity and less of the symbols which represent it; 
to use with equal ease compound numbers, fractions, and integers. 
The ratio of quantities and the resulting ratio of values is made the 
basis of work whenever possible, and this necessitates an understanding 
of the whole problem and leads to shorter methods of finding results. 

The Manual also attempts to make habitual with the deaf child the 
correct use of the words and phrases common to arithmetical expression. 
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The work of the various grades is in sequence, growing gradually and 
systematically more complex, so that the pupil as he advances is aided 
by his understanding of the previous steps. Address 
Exiza 
Old Mission, Michigan. 


Position WANTED by a male teacher of articulation; has had long, 
successful experience; is capable of taking entire charge of oral depart- 
ment. Address D. L., care of the Editor of the Annals. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 

“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 

IiammMonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iba V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Ketioae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wma. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage by Wa. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun I. Cranz, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Witiovausy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40ec, 
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“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Grace M. Beartie, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE RENO MARGULIES SCHOOL, 
532-534 West 187th Street, New York City. 


Located in the highest and most healthful part of New York City. 
Combining city with country life. : 

A Private Boarding School for the deaf. 

Instruction oral and aural. 

Speech a habit. 

Life out of school a means of culture. 

Irom kindergarten to business or college. 

Summer Camp at Nantucket, Mass. 

Of great physical and mental advantage. 

Endorsed by leading physicians. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate repl'es to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 


HERBERT E. DAY, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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